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UNLDUCATED POETS. 


Piveos, in Verse. By Mary Maria Colling. Edited by 
h. say.  ondon, 1831. Longman & Co. 

Mrs. Bray has}!eced + i: a position of painful delicacy, by convincing | 
us that she Lerself is a most ’'nd and estimable woman, and that her | 
protegée is an inte esting young creature; she has leagued our feelings | 
against our judgment, and induced a wish, either that we had never | 
theori#ed anent “ uneducated poets,’’ or that Mary Maria Colling had | 
beer poetical enough to convict us of errer. 

If Mary Colling, after this glittering introduction and publicity, can 
continue in her present humble sphere (that of a domestic servant), bap 

»y, useful, and tranquil as heretofore, she will be better than a puetess, 
c she will be almost an angel. Where, indeed poetical genius is of 
that bold, vigorous cast that it will shoot upward without asking leave of 
any one—whiere it is of that decidedly high order that its suppression 
would be a public loss, the question becomes a selfish one; and whatever 
the individual may risk or suffer, the desire to possess his productions 
must predominate; and the individual would rather risk and suffer than 
not “arise and shine.” However, Mary Colling's Fables are published: 
Mrs. Bray has procured hera noble list of subscribers, all the purticu- 
lars of her history are given, her portrait is prefixed to the volume, and, 
therefore, misgivings of all kinds are too late. She bas (judging by the 
portrait) a sweet intelligent countenance, with a certain air of refinement, 
unusual in her rank of life. Before extracting from the poems them- | 
selves, we subjoin part of Mrs. Bray’s account of her, giren in letters to 
Dr. Southey :— 

“ Mary Maria Colling, the daughter ot Edmund Colling, husbandman, 
by his wife Anna, was born at Tavistock, August the 20th, 1805. In her} 
childhood she was sent to school to an old woman, notso much to leorn 
anything, as to be kept out of the way. But little Mary was not so to be 
neglected, for, hearing others tanght to read, she hada wish to leern| 
also; and her echoolmistress, finding she made no progress either in | 
sewing or patting. undertook the task more congenial to her pupi! 
tiating her into a kn 
learning. These she speedily acquired, and bein 
Hymns and a sixpenny book, that had in it aly little stories, with 
some few pieces in verse, she soon became so perfectly wel! acqneinted 
with their contents that she knew both books from beginning to end 
by heart, 

The following isan interesting anecdote: 

“‘T was anxious to learn what could have induced her to think of 
writing fables, not having been, from her own account, at all prompted 
to do so by reading them. 
smiled, and at last I drew out the confession. She said, ‘that her} 
master, seeing she did not go out much, or run aboxt like other girls, 
from kindness to her, gave her a slip of garden to amuse herseli with cul- 
tivating it in her leisure hours, till at length all the ower garden came 
under her care. The river Tavy flowed at the foot of it; and here she 
found the greatest delight. She would tell the truth, though she was | 
afraid to speak it, least | should think her mazed; but when of an eve-| 
ning she was amongst the flower beds, and saw them all so lively and so | 
beautiful, she used to fancy the flowers talked to her. ‘Thus, a peony grow- | 
ing near her laurel-tree, she fancied the one reproaching the other for | 
not being so fine as the other, and so composed her little fable of the | 
‘ Peony end the Laurel ;’ and these kind of thoughts used to come into her | 
head of a moment, and then she turned them into verses and fable 
* * * Knowing how close a union there is at all times between poetry, | 
flowers, and love, I ventured to ask if she had asweetheart. She smiled, 
and said, ‘Ob no, she could read and amuse her mind in her leisure | 
hours with making verses, and with her flower garden, and that made | 
her quite happy--she did not want one.” * * * She has the Devonshire 
accent, but not coarsely; and thuugh a perfect country girl in every- | 
thing—in her smile, her cap, her little straw bonnet, and her curtsey— | 
yet there is nothing vulgar about her. The elevated feelings of her | 
character have given to Ser manners that indescribable mark of mind | 
which shows itself amidst the greatest simplicity, and is never to be | 
mistaken.” 

We now turn to the poems, without any reference to disadvantageous | 
circumstarccs and must acknowledge the graceful colloquial eave of the | 
versification : the worc's are aptly chosen, and the lines flow lightly and 
smoothly. With the exception, too, of doths and dids. there are few in- 
elegancies of rythm. In the Fables there is often a good deal of point 
ond inguetity and the Miscellaneous Poems, which breathe more per- 
sonal feeling, manifest a tender devotional spirit. The following is a 
specimen of both :— 


THE PEACOCK AND THE OYSTER 
Beneath a cliff, one summer's day, 
A gaudy peacock took his way ; 


While strutting there, with thoughtless pride, 
An oyster on the sand he spied. 





Fables, and ao 


i] 





, ini-| 
owledge of the alphabet and the first radiments of | 


He viewed it long with cold disdain, 
Then said, in a contemptuous strain, 
“Sure, pity’s due to thy hard lot, 

Thou lookst like one by Heaven forgot. 


* So here exposed in this sad place— 
No beauty thine, nor sense; nor grace ; 
Such a vile rough-hewn thing beside, 
How could my graces be denied 1” 


The oyster heard this swell of pride ; 
Her shell she op'd, and thus replied ; 
“If by your words your sense you rule, 
Permut me, Sir. to call you fool. 


“ Perhaps things are as you denote ; 
I owa the roughness of my coat: 
But that to me yields no vexation, 
It best befits my situation. 


“ And now with grateful pride I tell, 
A lamp of pearl illumes my cell : 
Thus then enlightened, thus protected, 
How ean I be by Heaven neglected? 


She blushed like crimson when I asked her, | “* 


1. Thoughts on Education. 


Da 
Ri 


I 
tous through his writings for some time; he pu 


“ And here let all contention end; 
Learn well this truth, my strutting friend— 
For what they 've not, the wise ne'er grieve.” 


MORNING TWILIGHT. 
Through the vales the breezes sigh ; 
Twilight opes her bashful eye ; 
Peeping from the east, she brings 
Dew-drops on her dusky wings; 
And the lark with wak’ning lay 
Upsprings, the barbinger of day. 
Now, behold the blushing sky 
Tells the bridegroom sun is nigh ! 
Nature tunes her joyful lyre, 

And the trembling stars retire. 

Him the east, in crim: on direst, 

Ushers Nature's welcome guest ; 

And the mountains of the west 

Seem to lift their azure heads, 

Jealous of the smile he sheds. 

Glory beaming from on high 

Charms devotion’s lifted eye ; 

Bliss, to which sluggards ne'er were born, 
Waits the attendants of the dawn. 


AMERICAN POETRY. 

Fram the London Atheneum. 
2. The Appeal for Suffering Genius. By 
niel Bryan, of Hampden Sidney Cellege, Va. Printed by White, 
hmond ; for the asthor, Washington City. 

poet, whose works are at the bead of our paper, las been known 


yout) ful efusions called “The Mountain Muse,” which in his riper days 


cum. 
distr: 


ot upon his jeter compositions.”’ 
eed FT i ill-e ty 
possessed of Watt's | nifolc touches of true poetry, aceoinpanied no doubt by ill-conceived 


| he deseribes as ‘‘the wild offspring of a rude undisciplined fancy, and | 
so disigured by imperfections that readers, unacquainted with the cir- | 


acces under which they were written, bave looked with an eye of 
In that volume there were ma- 


and \vorse expressed things: the poet bas now disciplined his fancy ; 


and ie muse, uader the influence of improved taste, indulges us with | 
| motgg¥rreet aad better nodulated 
language only, for in pure and moral feeling and kindliness of nature | 
| Bryan had nothing to amend; nay, the only fault we shall find arises 
he love he bears to moral excellence, and the sympathy which 
We consider the education of youth, | 
ud the misery of a brother bard, to be subjects over which the muse 
cannot well pour out her full inspiration; yet it is wonderfal with how | 
mueh interest the poet bas invested these unpromising topics. 
cation he has discoursed with good sense and feeling, and with a de- 
voutness of heart not common in these our latter days. 


| from ¢ 


4 


f..3 
neo tects 
i 


ot we Wiwan, as far as regards 


with suffering genius. 


In the intro 


ductory passage there is something which reminds us of our own Akeo- 


side :— 


Nor 


Not mine the power to sweep with magic skill 
The golden chords of the celestial lyre 
O'er which Urania sheds her beams divine, 
Nor vie with glorious bards by science crowned ;— 
Not mine, in numbers fraught with mystic lore, 
To waft the spirit through enchantedgroves 
And regions thronged with Fiction’s varying forms 
Not mine to wield the bright satiric shaft, 
VV hose double edge, and keen electric point, 
Can pierce through breasts of steel and vanquish pride ! 
If aught on me of their inspiring gifts 
The Muses deign confer, they breathe no hopes 
That prompt my fancy’s wing to daring flight; 
They urge not me to scale the dizzy peaks 
Where, crowned with burning light, Apollo's fane 
Forbids approach to those who rashly soar.— 
They paint in colours rich with classic force 
The headlong doom that Icarus befel, 
And kindly pointing to the startling scene, 
Warn me to shun the rash Athenian’s fate.— 
Admonished thus, I dare not wildly aim 
To sport in Fancy’s high and gli(tering clouds, 
Where none but eagle pinions are sustained, 
And dazzling splendours quench the feeble eye. 


The theme to which my humble harp I tune 
Pertains to things of life—to human weal 
And human wo.—The truly wise are they, 
And only they, who seek the light of Truth 
To guide them from the tempting snares of Vice— 
To show forth Virtue in her native charms— 
To shed a winning brightness o'er her path, 
And cheer them onward in its heavenward course 


is the conclusion unworthy of such a commencement :— 


The appointed cure for these, and all the ills 
That swell the catalogue of moral woes, 
Is found within the Gospel’s holy truths 
Let these be early on the mind impressed, 
And carefully sainooed ‘rom year to year, 
Until the character is formed mature 
With their celestial doctrines deep imbued: 
Then man to his primeval health restored,— 
Where’er the hallowed process is pursued, — 
Shall bear again the image of his God: 
For from that sacred fountain, rich with all 
That purifies and elevates the son!, 
A stream, foreve: uadiminished, flows, 
Inviting him to drink thereof end live.— 


Whene’er that blest millennial day shall come, 
In which mankind, by Gospel councils swayed, 
Shall feel the littleness of human pride, 

And grow as meek as they themselves are frail, 
Sectarian strife shall eease to vex the world, 
And peace, and love, and charity divine, 


lished a volume of | 


On eda- | 


In one harmonious brotherhood shall biend 
The universal family of man. 


| ‘The connexion of education and morals, is a tempting matter to ex- 
| patiate upon, but we can neither find room for remark or quotation; suf- 
| five it to say that the poet feels the subject justly, and though he has not 
| always written so clearly or so poetically as we could have wished, no 
| one can read his work without edification and advantage. ‘The poem 
called “ The Appeal for Suffering Genius,” was written for the benefit 
of Robert Coffin, known by the name of the Boston Bard, who seems to 
have been then on a bed of sickness, with few to relieve or console him. 
It is mach to the honour of Bryan that he stepped forward to aid him; 
nor should we withhold our praise from certain good citizens of Boston 
and New York, who not only subscribed largely, but made public decla- 
rations that the ailing poet was a strictly moral and worthy maa, and 
would make no improper use of the benefactions of those who admired 
his genius. ‘This we confess we like. In the United States, it is stifl 
necessary that virtue should belong to genius. The Appeal is some se- 
venty pages long, and is written with a natural readiness of language, 
and an occasional vigour of expression. The dificulties whieh low- 
born genius has to encounter, are not ill-expressed in the following lines 
—they apply to many poets :— 
By hard necessity's unyielding law, 

In manual toils compelled to spend the hours 

For which his struggling genius vainly sighed 

To consecrete to bis aspiring Muse, 

That she might bring to light from her rich mines 

The splendi¢ treasures of poetic thought, 

And in theirrolished beauty spread them forth 

Before admiring nnd rewarding eyes; 

He off, in deepest sadness, mourned the doom 

"That urged bis Fancy to etherial flights, 

While on ber pinions hung the inion clogs 

Of penury. But still the illusive charm 

Of minstrelsy around his yielding mind 

Its fascinations threw, and years rolled on 

Which found, and left him still a child of wo. 





With feel'ngs stung to thrill at every touch, 

And deeply conscious of bis taneful powers, 

Lle saw the Woriest clods in buman form 

Enjoying Hebes,fuxury, and ease ; 

And stupid brows with brilliant honours crowned, 

While indigence, obscurity, and toil, 

In ruthless seagne, hishappiness assailed. 

In the middle of his poem, be introduces, in a very touching way, the 

following ode from the works of “the Boston Bard,’ who, we are 
assured, 


| 


* Has oftimes poured his soul ia strains like these.” 


When Freedom midst the battle storm 
Her weary head reclined; 
And round her fair majestic form, 
Oppression fain had twined; 
Amidst the din—beneath the cloud, 
Great Wasuinaton appeared: 
With daring band rolled Peek the shroud 
And thus the sufferer cheered: 


Spurn, spurn despair! be great, be free ! 
With giant strength orise : 

Stretch, stretch thy pinions, Liberty ! 
Thy fag plant in Ne skies! 

Clothe, clothe thyself in giory's robe, 
Let stars thy banner gem: 

Rule, rule the sea—possess the globe— 
Wear Victory's diadem. 


Go, tet: the world, a world is born , 
Another orb gives light ; 

Another sut itlumes the morn, 
Another star the night; 

Be just—be brave '—and let thy name 
Heneeforth Colombia be ; 

Wear, wear the oaken wreath of fame— 

The wreath of Liberty ! 


He svid—and, lo! the stars of night 
Forth to ber banner flew ; 

And morn, with pencil dipped in light, 
Her blushes on it drow : 

Colombia's chieftain seized the prize 
All gloriously unfurled: 

Soared with it to his native skies, 

} And waved it o'er the world 


| We must conclode; the poetry of America is fast rising into emi- 

| nence, and several of her bards may take their place when they please 

| among the poets of Britain. Their country abounds with seenes of na- 
tural magnificence and sublimity, and with tribes of men who have yet 
been partially pictured by the mase. We advise all Transatlantic bards 
to forget the strains of their ancestors in this little isle, and awaken 
their souls to subjects all their own, trasting to ta to clethe their 
| conceptions in the language of truth and originality. We mean not to 
say that any of them are imitators: but we think that they allow their 
| spirits to be revuked too much by the memor of the divine poems of 
| Milton, Spenser and others; and assuredly they are too sensitive re- 
| specting criticiom. When they write without remembering the one, or 
| fearing the other, they will give us something of a loftier mood than they 
| have done hitherto. 


—— 
THE PREMIER AND HIS WIFE. 

A Story of the Great World.— By the Ree. Geo, Croly.—{ Concluded. } 
But what had become of the Secretary's lady meanwhile’ A change 
| bad been brought upon her still more signal than upon ber ambitious 
lord. Her public rank bad now placed ber iu the front of fashion. As 

the wife of one of the most prominent members of the Cabinet, she too 

had her “ public duties to perform,” ber levees, patrouages, ber recep- 
tions. The court, the opera, and the petit yo the most select of the 
\ seleot, and admission to which constituted of itself a title to the first sa- 
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and was the object of as much canvassing, aad the source of as 
much jealousy, as the most distinguished honours of the state; anda 

ual round of amusements hall official, and polilics half pleasure, 
occupied every hour of the fair Matilda; still the watcher of the dawn, 
but no longer the pale, the pensis ©, or the solitary ; Lat the high-rouged, 
the high-toned, and the highly-surrounded leader of those by whom 
every thing else is led, the beaux and beauties of the land. ; 

The current of public affairs ran on prosperously, and Castleton was 
‘now openly named as the inevitable successor to the premiership on the 
rst vacancy. He sat at the full banquet of power. ile was ambitious, 
and every object that could awake or reward the ambition of man was 


heart among the rocks and precipices of public life, recurred with « 
self-accusing seasation to bis memory. 

The air 0: the splendid saloon, vast as it was, suddenly felt “ot, in- 
tolerably hot, to this sufferer under the fever of the mind. The glare of 
the innumerable lights vexed and smote his eye; he threw himself into 
one of those recesses, that, covered with shrubs and flowers, make the 
little temporary retreats of the guests for couoluess aud air. r 

A picture of Lady Castleton, bung in the alcove, caught his glance. 
It had been painted in ber tuscan excursion; and the costume, the love- 
liness, and the look of innocent animation, instantly brought back the 
whole scene. * Why," be almost audibly net Ran ag = vow 

i _ But there were times when he felt that the spirit longs | as we were then? Or why am I now the husband of a gaudy, glittering 
anatel ok a. rhage Bowe ——— and in the very proudest | thing, with a heart for none, or for all; turning my house into a cara- 
hours of office, with ambassadors crowding around him, and the fate of | vansery, and giving my name to be scoffed at by every coxcomb who | 
kingdoms all bat depending on his will, he he found pacman. 4 will condesceud to waste an hour upon her extravagant entertainments! | 

i jleasant evenings, which | ! | 
oe ea dectetind tor tale Gory whic of haart od earns P | is east off from her natural protection ? Have | done the duty which I | 

“The image of his wife, too, as he had seen her in their retirement, | owed to her weakness! Have | not given up to office the time and the | 
-young, lovely, and fond, rose up to add at once beauty and melancholy thoughts, that in common gratitude, if not in common justice, [ ought 
to the picture. But where was she at that moment?—in the centre of | to have given to a being whv trusted herself, her fortune, and her hopes 
the most heartless, nay, the most hazardous, life. The latter idea was, of happy and honourable life to me, in preference to all mankind! 
rejected at once. Yet, if the thought was accidental, it reverted | The meditation was broken off by the sound of voices on the other 
with new power. Some rumours at the Clubs, too, recurred painfully | side of the little screen of shrubs; the voices rose gradually from a 
‘to his mind. He was inflesibly secure that the heart of the woman | whisper, and Castleton heard their words before be could distinguish the 
vwhom he had so thorongh!y known, and so sincerely loved, could not | tones of the speakers. The topic was the very one which had just oc- 
suffer even athought injurious to iis feelings. Yet the thought would cupied timself. One of the party was evidently urging the other to 
recur. To drive ail suspicion trom his mind, he plunged into business some hazardous step, by arguments drawn from the remissness of a hus- 
with more avidity than ever. | band. The reply was half serious, half gay, but the badinage of the 

One night as he was returning from a debate, protracted to an unusually | lady seemed only to encourage the gentleman to presume further, until 

late hour, a shower drove him into one of the Clubs io Pall-Mall, where | he ended with a direct proposition to fly from the roof of a husband 
he had been an absentee until his face was forgotten. Throwing himself | who palpably neglected her, or probably was anxious only to urge her, 
Gnte a corner beside the fire, he took up a newspaper, and was roving | by this open insult, to break their mutual chain. The proposal was re- 
everthe Ukraine, and following the fates of a Tartar incursion, when be | ceived in silence, which seemed the silence of consent; but it was soon 
heard his lady's name pronounced, and in something of a peculiar tone. evident that it was the silence of indignation. The lady reproached 
The voice proceeded from a party lingering over their concluding bot- the tempter with the folly which had made him construe the common 
i tle at the farther ead of the room. acquiescences of fashionable life into crime; and declaring that she 
The observation, be it what it might, fouad an answer in one of the ete instantly denounce the offender to her husband, attempted to 

: ai satrically, withdraw. 

eae tos - pare py Se as chaste as ice, “ Your husband!” was the answer, “and where will you look for him? 
Thou canst not escape calumny !” If truth must Le told, is it not notorious, that you are as much separated 

“Calumny, none whatever!” was the reply. “ But let the thing be from each other, as if you were already divorced; that he pursues one 


true as it may what else can you expect from the nature of the case’ | mistress, Ambition, or perhaps twenty other mistresses more nameless, 
. fc 5 ? , 
How often in the last month 


‘ | , +4 9 

ore is a pretty woman, a very pretty woman, with as much money as | and leaves you to solitude and neglect! 
= ean rd ne ith rack, and ateny ihing that rank can give, to make a | have you seen the face of the husband to whom you profess yourself so | 
pret! women 10 play the deuce.” . much attached! Bound you may be, but attached, pardon me, is totally 
“While my lord plays, ‘the Careless [Husband,’’ impossible.” =" . . , on 
another . o reply followed; the indignation had given way to tears. ‘‘Come,” | 
The point was considered worth a laugh, apd the laugh wasfully given. | said the tempter, “ let those tears be the last you shall ever shed under 


-ciety, 











interrupted 





favourites of Fortune. 
Majesty's most 
new administration.” 
| attained the height for which he had 
all that once brightened the future, 
that hope is essential even to the vigour of ambition. In the loftiness 
of his public rank, he experienced the common sensation of all men 
who have nothing more to gain, and whose anxieties 
they have to lose. Inthe full blaze of prosperity, 
heart growing upon him. 
the ardent aspirant, was gradually withering into the suspicious, the 
anxious, and the stern possessor of j 
still more than it surprised bim. 
| habitually estranged from home; 
of routs and concerts, alone 
| And yet, is it not the nature of woman to be fond and faithful, until she | ment was splendid as ever, his wansion still the temple of the great and 
and the fair, and his lady the presiding priestess of the temple. An in. 
voluntary sigh broke from him, as the memory of gentler days came 
across bis mind. He would have thrown off ihe 
he now felt nothing but the weight 































“Yet not so much ‘the Careless Husband,’ ” said another, as ‘*‘ the 
Fool of Quality.’ Here is now what is called a man of talents, and I 
fairly allow him the possession. He is, in fact, a fellow of great public 

wers; and yet, while he is haranguing away by the hour, convincing, 
explaining, and certainly giving Opposition as much to do as they can 
manage, be leaves his house open to every lordling, guardsman, or fo- 
reign puppy, that takes the trouble to pay his devoirs. 

* But can he help it?” observed some one. ve te 

“ Not without making himself ridiculous. Jealousy of any kind is out 
of fashion, bat jealousy in a Secretary of State, would set the world a- 
faughing. No, the man must submit to bis fate. If he must be pinned 
to the esk all dey, and to Parliament all night—i! he must have sepa- 
rate meals, separate equipages, separate friends, and separate beds—the 
consequence is as plain as the sun at mid-noon, which either of the parties 

so seldom has an opportunity of seeing.” 

«Come, you are too hard apon the world,” said a would-be moralist. 
“The lady has exhibited no decided penchant, and, in that case, the more 
adorers the safer.” 

“ Yes, as ina multitade of counsellors there is safety,” 
daughing—" A proverb which has as little of the practical in it, as any in| 
the whole round of human wisdom. Why, Ucoald name half a-dozen, 

horse, foot, and dragoons, who carry on a regular fire of sentimentality 
with her ladyship, are as essential to her as her waiting maid, who swear | 





said another, 


that they could carry ber off to Scotland or Kamschatka, in a twist of | 


’ 


their mustaches.’ 
Castleton sprung on his feet; and was about to rash upon the throat of 
the speaker. But a moment's recollection checked bim. He stood in 


His head grew dizzy, his eyes grew dim. He hastily swallowed a glass 
of water that stood beside him, or be must have fainted, When he had 
recovered, the party, disturbed by his wovement, had separated, and 
gone down stairs. 

He reached home. It was # night of gala. 
a masquerade, to which the w hole beau monde had pressed ina levée en 
masse. All London had been raving of it for the last month. The 
choice of costumes, the hopes of getting tickets, the terror of not getting 
them, the showy anticipations of a fancy ball, given by the most showy 
leader of the exclusive world, had kept the pillows of the fair and noble 
restless; or, as Johnson says, on a scarcely more anxious occasion, the 
amnesty at the Restoration, ‘awoke the flutter of innumerable bosoms.” 
The night came; the ball was given; and the master of the mansion en- 
tered his house with ao more knowledge of the proceedings under its 
roof than if he had dropped from the moon. 

No man at least could have been less in the temper to enjoy tie festi- 
vity. The glare and glitter, the multitude, every thing round him over- 
powered his eye and feelings alike, and. after an attempt to exchange 
civilities with a few of the persons who had been fortunate enough to 
establish a position oa the landing-plece, he retired to his chamber and 
threw himself on the sofa—which he sad not pressed for a fortnight of 
oratory and diplomacy—to get rid of the world and its revellers, and fall 
asleep, for once, without caring for ‘the Division.” 

But to sleep was impossible. The conversation at the club-room came 
with fresh keenness upon his mind. A domino, one of the dozen 
changes, which the spirit of his fair wife was to undergo during the 
night, had, by some accident made its way into his apartment; he flung 
it over him, and hurried down, and figured among the bacchanals and 
bashaws, shepherdesses of the Alps, and suitors wrapped up to the chin 
in their silks and furs of Doria and Dandolo. 
ton determined to enjoy the scene. But he found himself unconsciously 


| nel, are thenceforth entitled to feel the exquisite superiority of the fo- 


| had waiting for the result of his argument, but Castleton’s sudden pre- 
an agony, that need to have been envied by the criminal on the gibbet. | sence put au end to this portion of the plan; andthe Count had searcely 


Lady Castleton had given | 


For the moment Castle- 


this roof. Allis ready to convey you from the house of a cold-blooded 
and careless tyraut, who, before all the world, treats you with a con- 
tempt not to be endured by youth, birth, and beauty, and convey you 
where you will be received with bonour, and treated with the homage 
due to loveliness and Lady Castleton.” 

“ Villain ! let loose my hands!" were the only words that Castleton 
could hear, before he had burst through the screen, and stood before 
the astonished pair. ‘The gentleman was the identical French Ex-Count, 
who two years before, in the streets of Florence, had received Castle- 
ton’s pistol shot, and who, with the double object of gratifying his re- 
venge, and of carrying off the handsome settlement of the handsome 
heiress, had availed himself of the first moment of his recovery, to ask 
passports for England, and present himse!f at herladyship’s levee. The 
Count was a dancer no more, for the pistol ball had spoiled his talent in 
that direction, but he made charades, sung canzonettes, played the gui- 
tar, and wasa Frenchman! qualifications which are found irresistible 
with the sex, and which naturally authorised him to think himself indis- 
pensable to the brilliant lady of the Minister, and as they have done to a 
host of brilliant ladies, who having spent six months beyond the Chan- 


reign graces. But in the present instance the Count had calculated too 
rapidly; and the lady, who had indulged him with her smiles, was per- 
fectly surprised at the accomplished stranger’s expecting more than 
smiles. She had flung him from her, with a sincerity, that perfectly 
surprised the Frenchmaninturn. He was a ruffian, and woul proba- 
bly have dragged her reluctant ladyship to the chaise and pair, which he 


A new step in the rage only ushered j his 
ious commands, “ that he should lay the ier 

In another week he was Premier. now 
panted; but be had now attained 
and he feelingly discovered the truth, 


now turn on what 
he felt chiliness of 
To bis own wonder, the generous, the daring, 


wer. ‘Ihe diseovery pained hi 
e bad now been for iin months 
and the newspapers, in their notices 
cove him the intimation that his establish. 


chains of office, of which 
{ ; the gilding had long lost ail its 
temptation to his eye. Bat “national emergencies, the will of a sove- 
reign, the necessity of keeping Administration together,” the cloud of 
rensons that gather over the understanding when we are yet irresolute 
in the right, bewildered even the strong mind ot the Minister. 

Ile was roused from one of those meditations, by bis valet’s announce. 
ing that he would be too late for the “ drawing-room.” It was the last 
of the season, and he must attend. With a heavy and an irritated heart 
he obeyed the tyranny of etiqutte, and droveto St.James’s. Nothing 
could be more gracious than his reception; but while he was in the vane 
sunshine of royal conversation, a face passed him that obliterated even 
the presence of royalty. It was pale and thin, through all the artifices 
of dress. No mageidecnse could disguise the fact, that some secret 
grief was feeding on the roses there. The face was still beautiful and 
beaming, but the lustre of the eye wasdim. It fas Lady Castleton 
Both bowed, and a hurried word was exchanged, they passed out of the 
circle together and returned to their home together. The phenomenon 
excited more astonishment than a treaty between the Knights of Malta 
aud the Algerines. [t was the universal topic of the evening. The 
next day, the fact trevspired that Lord and Lady Castleton had sent 
their apologies to the noble mansions at which they were respectively 
to have dined, aud were surmised to have even dined téte-a-téte, Ey. 
pectation was now fully afloat, and the news followed that « succession 
of equipages had sterted from his lordship’s mansion at an early hour on 
the day aiterthe drawing-room. But one wud.der more was to be com. 
pleted, and the wonder came—the announcement to the Peers and Com. 
mons that a new Ministry was about to be formed, “‘ the Lord Castleton 
having, from ill health, resigned.”’ The reason was, like the friar's beard 
in Rabelais, partly the work of nature, and partly of convenience. 
The Premier's frame had been sinking under the anxieties of bis mind 
andif hehad delayed his retirement from office a year longer, it must 
have closed with a retirement into bis grave. 

Castleton and his lovely lady were forgotten in an eternity of three 
months; and as his lordship was no Meltonian, nor her ladyship the pre- 
sident of a mission for teaching the peasantry to preach in the unknown 
ao they thus threw away the natural means of keeping their names 
alive. 

They remained in their exile for the intermediate period of five years, 
under the unimaginable penalties of a noble mansion, a lovely land. 
scape round them, a grateful tenantry, anda life full of the diversified 
occupations of intelligent minds, determined te do what good they can 
in theirday. At the end of five years they returned to London, on their 
way to a summer tour among the glories of the Swiss Alps. ‘Time had 
made formidable inroads among their circle. The beauties had become 
blues, and the blues had become card players, critics, and gorgons, 
Nine-tenths of the lady’s acquaintances had become terrible beyond all 
power of the toilet. 

His lordship’s friends had felt the common fate, in the shape of loss of 
office, or loss of money; claret had extinguished some—gout had mage 
example of others—and a new Parliament had so unfortunately exempt- 
ed others from the duty of tending the public interests, that they had 
summarily crossed the British Channel, to study ways and means of 
their own. 

Castleton was in the prime of life and health, and was rustic enough 
to think the dullness of the country more wholesome, and even more 





| begun to make a speech, ‘accounting for appearances in the mast satis- 

factory manner,” when the indignant husband's grasp was on his throat. 
| The struggle was brief, but it was effective. Castleton was strong, but 
if he had possessed but the nerves of an infant, his towering indignation 
would have given him vigour. To drag the offender through the saloon 
would have been tedious, and have attracted attention. The alternative 
was the window, and through the Window was flung the Count. It was, 
fortunately for his limbs, not high, and it opened into the garden. He 
alighted in great astonishment, and, in a whirlwind of sacres, made soli- 
tary use of the post-chaise which was to have carried along with him the 
matchless ‘ mistress of his soul,” and restorer of his fallen finances, and 
took the Dover road, inventing epigrams on the country, fierce enough 
to make England wish herself at the bottom of the sea. 

Castleton turned to his lady. He, too, had his share of astonishment; 
he had expected a contrite speech, clasped hands, and a flood of tears. 
He saw none of the three. But the lady laughed; as far as bienseance 
will suffer so rude a thing as laughter to derange the etiquette of a high- 
born physiognomy. She extended to him one of the fairest possible 
hands. * You seem to be horribly angry with the Count, my dear lord,” 
| said she, “ but heis excu@™&ble from the manners of his country. I hope 
you have broke none ef my poor admirer’s iimbs. He must live by his 
talents, and if you disEgure him, he will be excluded from giving lessons 
on the guitar to any woman of fashion.” 

Her husband listened in undissembled wrath. 
length exclaimed, “am Ito believe my senses? 
ous? 


} “Madam,” he at 


Can this tone be seri- 
It would better become you to fall on your knees, and thank 
Heaven for having saved you from the miseries of a life, the most con- 
temptible, the most wretched, and the most hateful that can fall to the 
lot of ahuman being” He turned to leave her—he gave a last glance. 
She still smiled. “beg but one thing, my dear lord,” said she, once 
more holding out the lov ely hand; ‘if those can be your real sentiments, 


looking for the lady of the fete, and ai length asked a superb Spanish ca 
valier, lounging in stately idleness over his sherbet, whether Lady Cas- 
@eton had yet made her appearance among the masquers. ‘I presume, 
not till supper,”’ was the Don's easy answer, “her ladyship is too ‘su 

me bon ton’ to appear in the mélée, that she sets dancing and yawn- 
ing here. Besides, alter all, it depends on the reigning chevalier whether 
she appears at all.” 

Castleton gave an involuntary start. The Don, pleased with having 
something to say, and some one to listen to it, disburthened his soul. “ Iler 
ladyship is a beauty and a belle; but where are the advantages of either 
unless they are enjoyed? She loves admiration, as every fine woman 
does. Itis paid to heras every fine woman receives it, by right divine ; 
and if, within a month or a minute, she shall take atrip to the continent, 
under the protection of ber Polish Count, or retire to the soft solitudes 
of the lakes, under the guidance of her Colonel of the Blues, the whole 
matter will be, as you know, selon les regles."’ 

Castleton’s inmost feelings were wrung by this unconscious torment- 
or. That the man to whom so many knees bowed, that the Noble, that 
the leader of the leading§iaterests of the State, should thus degenerate 
intothe subject of a sneer among the triflers of society, was a sting to 
his proud heart. But that the sneer should be fastened on bim in that 
relation, where every man feels most sensitively, and where he had 
once fixed all his hopes of personal happiness, was an agony. Still he 
paused. To find out his wife instantly, to declare his indignation at the 
eareer which she was running, to expel with the most marked ignominy 
eon the spot, the whole train of parasites or lovers, or under whatever 
title they brought his wife's fair fame into the public mouth, was his first 
impulse. But then his knowledge of human nature told him how little 
insight he should gain, into the real state of the case, by this public ex- 

losion; how irretrievable he would make the offence; nay, how possi- 
bie it was that the whole was the mere thoughtless complaisance of agay Castleton had turned 
aad lovely woman, with the supposed necessities of her position at the | success 
head of fashionable life. His purpose softened, her beauty rose before | fame, an 
aim, the homefelt enjoyment ot those hours, when party had not checked | heart, hb 


the current of domestic life, to pour the whole force of his head and | Distine 


that you will keep them as private as possible. 
montane in this part of the world, however they may exist in Westminster. 
\ttentions from ali men are considered a natural tribute on their part, 
to women of a certain renk; and to refuse them, would be an absolute 
breach of decorum on ours. 
derstand to be essential to the leaders of society ; and as your lordship 
has been too much occupied by higher pursuits, to care w hat I learned, 
or who were my teachers, I have only availed myself of such instructions 
as make the law of fashion.” 

‘And this is your ladyship’s determination,” said Castleton sternlv. 

* Certainly, until you lordship shall condescend to teach me better,” 
said the lady, sportively. 
quitted the apartment. The lady rejoined her guests, was more ani- 
mated, more brilliant, and more admired than ever—was the soul of 
every thing gay and graceful, till the morning sun, breaking in through 
curtainsand casements, began to make those discoveries in exhausted 
complexions and dilapidated ringlets, whieh drive beauty to her couch, 
saw the last fairy foot glide over the last semblance of the chalked lilies 
and roses on her floors, heard the last clang of the last steeds overahe 
pave of her court-yard, and then retired to her ehamber, to take a mi- 
niature of her husband from its case, and weep over it, and sleep with it 
hid in her bosom 

The season flourished still, and Lady Castleton was now more in- 
contestably than ever, the sovereign of the season 
corated by more counts, ambassador's, and lords of principalities, from 
Siberia to the Seine, that any within memory. [n the midst of this glory, 
she herself was the guiding star, the most glittering where all was bright : 
but the rouge covered a cheek which was crowine I | 


all this opulence felt preying on her existence 


They are totally tra- | 


At least, these are the lessons which I un- | 


Her husband, without look or word more, | 


Her fetes were de- 


had to his old career with still more aetivity and 
His mind, once at rest upon the subject of Lady Casileton’s 


interesting, than any number of nights spent between the House and the 
Clubs. His lady was now the mother of four children, wild and lovely 
as the wild flowers of their native meadows. She had recovered her 
beauty; no fictitious colour was now required to give the rose or lily to 
one of the finest countenances of woman. She had the health of the 
mind. Her spirit was not now wasted in flashing at midnight over a 
crowd of sumptuous and weary revellers ;—hers was the lamp that threw 
| its sacred light over the sacredness of home. She honoured her hus- 
| band for his talents, dis acquiremects, and his fame, but she loved him 
| for his heart. Ile had made a high sacrifice for her; and she was proud 
of him and the sacrifice. Neither count nor prince was now found es- 
sential to her existence. Her busband’s praise was worth the incense 
| of a kneeling circle of sovereigns. Castleton was an English husband 
| to her; she was an English wife to him, and the name includes all the 
| hames of love, honour, and happiness 
| [We shall next week insert an article explaining the origin of this tale, which 
it appears is founded in fact. | 


ee 
MEMOIR OF BRAHAM. 


Non ce in Italia tenore come Braham’ has been the frequent exclama- 
tion of foreigners, both professional and amateur, who have heard him 
| either in the theatre or the concert room; and certainly unless italy 
has produced singers far superior to any whom either the pursuit of 
fame or gold have induced to visit our shores, they were right. We 
| have heard with delight the manly voices of Tramezzani and Donzelli, 
| but we remember Brahatn superior both in tone and compass to either. 
We have listened with admiration to the florid execution and finished 
taste of Garcia and to the volubility of Rubini, but having a vivid recol- 
lection of Braham, we had little new, and nothing superior to hear. 
| ‘‘ Non ce che due cantanti nel mondo, Io é I’ Inglese,” said the elder 
| David, after hearing our countryman, then only one or two and twenty 
| vears of age, when he first appeared on the Italian stage at Florence. 
| Mr. Brabham, to this day, speaks of David as the most extraordinary 
singer the world has ever produced. 
opportunity of hearing both in the zenith of their powers, felt no hesi- 
tation in conferring the palm on the£nglishman. This celebrated singet 
| was born in the year 1777; he received the first rudiments of his musi- 
cal education from Leoni, at whose benefit, in the ninth or tenth year ol 
his age, he made his first public appearance, and sang “The Soldier 
tired.” When the well known Joha Palmer opened the Royalty Thea- 
tre in 1787, Master Braham formed part of his corps, and performed in 
| a burletta composed by Carter (the Author of ‘Oh, Nanny,” “Stand to 
your Guns,” &c.,} and entitled The birth-day or the Arcadian Conquest. 
The locale of his debut was not the most favourable to rising musical 
talent; neither the titled patron nor the accomplished virtuoso trequett- 
}edthe dramatic ultima Thule of Wellclose Square. Nevertheless, the 
fame of the wonderful boy who was singing at the Royalty, the astonish- 
ing pupil of Leoni, spread itself even into the western regions of dilet- 
tanteism, and drew many gentle auditors from their usual routine, to 
the humbler scene of hi- surprising efforts. About the period when 
young Braham’s voice broke, his msster Leoni was compelled, through 
pecuniary embarrassment, to quit England, and leave his pupil, already 
an orphan, entirely dependent upon his own resources, ata moment 
| when the most valuable of those resources had, for a time at least, 
|failedhim. Fortune, however, soon raised him up patrons in the power- 
ful and wealthy family of Goldsmid, under whose protection and 
| auspices he acquired considerable practice as a teacher of the piano-forte. 
But although the piano-forte became, for an interval, his immediate 
profession, the cultivation of the returning powers of his voice forme 
| the great objectof his hopes and hisambition. It was already — 


' valer andpaler, and | into a tenor, remarkably alike for tone, flexibility, and compass; @® 
the jewels covered a bosom filled with pangs, that the envied possessor of | he omitted no opportunity of polishing it by study, or of strengthening 


it by practice. In one of the many musical societies which he frequent 
|ed, Brabam became acquainted with Mr. Ashe, the celebrated fute- 


| player, who, struck with the beauty of his voice, pruposed to him an et 


d feeling that he might confide in her honour, if he had lost her gagement for the following season at Bath, which was immediately #0 
© determined to forget domestic cares in the whirl of public life. | gladly accepted, and in 1794 he made his first appearanee as a tenor 
tions now flowed in upon him irrepressibly, as they do upon the | singer at the concerts in that city. In the conductor of these concerts 
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}concerns of the theatre form the engrossing subject of interest to a state, withthe sensible and beaatiful Miss Bolton of Manchester, the | soldiers knew no bounds. They cried out, with all the tenderness of es- 


whole population. ‘The unfair excision of Braliam’ssong became known; | fruits of which marriage are alarge family: to which, and the use of a| pression belonging in the German tongue to the singular pronoun, 
: ~ lee : 
well-chosen library, his leisure hours are chiefly devoted. 
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Bigner Rauzzini, the debutant found all that was wanting to give bigh 
fnish toa voice which nature had formed in one of her most prodigal 
moulds; an instructor to whow ail the rules of art were familiar, and in 
whom all the delicecies of the highest refinement of that art were per- 
sonified. In the debutact Signor Rauzzini recognized a papil on whom 
it was@ pleasure to lavish all the resources of which time and study, 
learning and taste, had rendered him master. ‘To the last bour of his 
life Rauzzini boasted of his pupil Braham, and to the present moment 
the first tenor singer in England or Europe, acknowledges bis obligations 
to Rawzzini. 2 

The fame of the new singer soon extended to London, where it was 
first carried by that celebrated musician and sagacious maa, Salomon, 
who from the moment he heard Braham at Bath, pronounced him to be 
the Gnest tenor singer in Europe.” lathe spring of 1796 an engagement 
for a limited number of nights was offered to him by the managers of 
Drury Lane, and the genius of Storace expended its last efforts in the 
composition of the songs which were to exhibit the extent and variety 
of his powers. The early and lamented death of the composer delay- 
ed, for ashort time, the production of his last opera, but the ditli- 
culties were at length overcome; the parts left unfinished were com- 
leted by Mr. Kelly, and on the 30th of April, 1796, Mahmoud was per- 
Lrmed for the benefit of his widow and family ; and Braham, then only 
nineteen years old, at once took the rank in which he has, during the 
thirty-five years that have since elapsed, never even had a competitor. 

The score of Mahmoud having been destroyed in the fire which con- 
sumed Drury Lane Theatre, it bas never been performed since the sea- 
son in which it was originally brought out; it is consequently, although 
perbaps the best and certainly the most originalghe least known of Sto- 
race's operas. The part written for Mr. Braham contained a bravura 
duet with Madame Storace, and thiee songs in three different styles; a 
ballad “From Shades of Night;” a hunting cavatina, “Though plea- 
sures swell the jovial Gry; and a bravura “ Let Glory’s Ctariou.’ 
The two former have been often repeated by Mr. Braham, though not of 
late years; but the latier he has, we believe, never sung in public since 


) and 
| 


which Mr. Braham, five or six rs afterwards, iutruduced, with 
such distinguished éclat, at he King’s Theatre. 

While at Trieste, Mr. Braham received invitations from Lisbon, Na- 
ples, Milan, Vionoa, and England. That from Vienna he accepted, re 
serving to bimself the liberty of singing one year in England, previous 
to making his debut in the Anstrisa capital. Following this plan, he 
proceeded across Germany, and ria Samters, to his native country, 
where the unanimous and cuthusiastic applause he met with, made bim 
ot or forego bis German engagements. 

athe 9h of December, 15)1, Mr. Braham made his ré appearance 
before an Engiish audience, at Covent Garden ‘Theatre, in an opera 
called Chains of the Heart, the joint composition of Mazzinghiand Reeve. 
The reputation of being the first teoor singer in England he had not now 
to establish; bat his performance proved that as England had, ia Mrs. | 
Billington, produced a soprano, soin Braham she could boast of a tenor | Come, my friends, let us march. If we were a parcel of cowards, we 
that might safely challenge ali Europe to the cumpetition. The music, | should now be in our bed-gownsin a warm room: but we are soldiers ; 
however, of this opera was so feeble in the serious and so common- so come on.” Upon bearing this appeal the soldiers proceeded cheer 
place and vulgar in the comic parts, that, notwithstanding it wassup. | fully. It was, indeed, hisconstunt habit, whenever the march was a 
ported by such talents as Braham's and Madam Storace’s, it lived only a) difficult one, to place himself at the head of the infantry, and to march 
short time, and it was succeeded in February following by the Cabinet. | vn foot, in order to encourage thea.” 
In this opera, Mr. Braham was the composer of all the music of hisown |  “ During one of his camprigns, the bread supplied to the army was 
part, acustom to which he contiaued, for several years, pretty closely | exceedingly bad; and the soldiers complained loudly of it. Frederie 
to adhere, and seldom has any music been more universally popular. | took an opportunity, when the soldiers were around gim, of asking bis 
Written by the singer for himself, it might be expected to afford a fair neighbour for a piece of the bread. He ate it before them with appa- 
criterion by which to judge of his powers ; such however is not the case, | rent appetite, and then said, aloud, “In trath, this bread is net very 
Those who hereafter may have ouly Braham's published songsto refer, good: however, one can eat it when one ie hungry. I will take care, as 
to, will be more apt to consider them as written for some second class | soon as it is possible, that we have better: umtil thea, let us make a vir- 
singer, than for a most extensive voice, and accomplished artist: they | tue of necessity.” 
are, in the first place, all transported into the keys below those in which Une morning, after a night march, the army halted: the King got off 
they were originally sung, and even the Polacca, as printed, contains no | his horse close to a group of bis guards, and said aloud, as be was getting 
passages whichatyro might not accomplish with ease. Infact, Mr. | off, * It would be agreeable if we had something good to drink bere. 
Braham, in composing, for himself, has abandoned almost entirely the | At these words, several soldiers of the guards, who had a piece of bread 
use of written divisions, and trusts entirely to his cadences and passing | and a small quantity of brandy, pressed forward, end offered their lithe 
ornaments to exhibit the great extent and powers of his voice, his exu- provision to their sovereign. Frederic was much touched at this con- 


miliarity of Frederic towards bie suldiers, while eaduring the fatigues of 
war 


_“ This was invariable ; and endeared him so much to them, thet, at bis 
bidding, they were ready to point ali difficulties and da rs,and evem 
the certainty of death itself. “ Papa,” ava“ Our good old Fritz,” were 
the names of endearment oy whiet they distinguished him. His maa- 
ner of encouraging his soldiers tu vew exertions, when they were fe- 
tigued or out ot humour, was Ly a jadicious familiarity. Thus, in the 
secoad war of Silesia, when, on a certain occasion, the army hed march- 
edall night, and it was necessary for them to set forward again io 
the morning in the midst of asnow storm, Frederic perceived that the 
were out of eens ie disposed to complain. He therefore descen 
ed from his horse, and” began marc hing im the snow at thelr bend; and, 
after afew moments of silence, he turned round to them and said, 





1796, and certainly no other singer but himself, that has been heard in | berant and almost exhaustless fancy, and unrivalled facility of execu- duct, and said to them, “ My children, if | could drink brandy, I would’ 


England, could have attempted it. 
notes, from Bb to p, while the long divisions with which it abounds em- 
brace every variety of difficulty within the power of the vocal organ. 
No one can examine this song without feeling astonishment that a youth 
of niaeteen should have possessed a voice firm or extensive enough for 
its compass, or have acquired the volubility of execution necessary to 

triumph overits complicated difficulties. “The invention of Storace,” 

says a writer in the Quarterly Review of Music, “ was exhausted in the 

search of such combinations of notes as should bring together all possi- 
ble difficulties. Still, however, the fancy and the execution of the per- 

former completely distanced the labour, research, and contrivance of 
the composer. r. Braham not only went through Sterace’s elaborate 

yassages with a degree of force and facility, surpassing every thing that 

[iad been before heard, but he superadded notes and embellishwents, 
which at once established him in a rank pre-eminent to all that contem- | 
orary judges had been accustomed to regardus the greatest and the 

Dest in the forid style.” 

Before the year of his début had closed, Mr. Braham achieved ano- 
ther professional triumpl of the highest class, in being engaged as a 
principal tenor at the Italian bape and here again it is impossible to 
repress a feeling of wonder at the talent and industry which qualified a 
young man, hardly twenty, to burst forth at once as leader in styles so 
different, and perform not only in his native, but in a foreign language. 
His ‘irst appearance on the Opera stage was on the the 26th November, 
1796, in the character of Azor in Gretry’s Opera Zemira e Azore. He 


Its compass extends over seventeen 


tion. Of these the permanent notation of bis songs can convey no | accept, with much pleasare, that which you offer me. I thank you for 
idea. One accomplishment, in which Mr. Braham excels every other | this mark of your attachment, which I will not forget.” He then turned” 
tenor singer of his own, or, as far as we know, any former time, is the | to bis attendants, and added, “There is not a happier king than me ow 
skill with which he has assimilated his falsetto to his chest voice, so that! the face of the earth.” He ordered the names of the soldiers to be takew 

althongh the difference of tone at the extremes of a passage is discerui- | down, and distribated a Frederic d'or apiece to them 

ble, the exact point at which he passes from one to the other is beyond | Upon the oceasion of along and fatiguing march, Frederic observed 
detection by the nicest ear. In private society, he has been known to | 40 old non-commissioned officer, belonging to the regiment of the Prings 
go through the whole compass of his voice, ascending and descending, | of Brunswick, who seemed to have great difficulty in keeping op with 

by semi-tones, and yet not one of his audience, consisting of able and | the regiment. ‘ What is the matter with you?" midthe King. “Lam 

attentive professors, could distinguish the exact point at which he sub-| old and feeble,” answered the Sergeant, “and I find I can hardly ma- 

stituted the falsetto for the natural voice. Another perfection in Mr, | nage to march with the rest.” “How long have you served 1"—*" For- 

Braham’s singing,—the quality to which, perhaps, after all, be chiefly | ty-five years; I served under the late King your father, and I have fol- 
owes his so long continued popularity, to which te is probably indebted | lowed your Majesty in the wars of Silesia.” 

for standing forth, as he does, a proof that familiarity and long usuge do 
not always produce satiety,—is the unrivalled distinctness of his verbal 
eounciation, and the fervidness with which be throws his whole self into 
the expression of his author. 

When Braham sings, no one can be in doubt (as is often the case in 
listening to other and first-rate performers) what language he is singing 
in; every syllable is distinct to the auditor, and every shade of passion cluded; and the veteran imagined the King would think no more ef 
calls forth its varied expression. That he sometimes carries this last| him. But that very evening Frederic sent him one of bis horses to ride 
to an extent at least bordering on excess is true; but the error is at least | during the march; and the next winter he appointed him first lieutenant 
on the safe side. In an English audience the accomplishment of a | in a garrison regiment. 

great artist intercst, and can be duly appreciated, only by the few, while | Sometimes he mingled with his familiarity to his soldiers, a degree of 
the distinct and feeling singer appeaisat once to the sense and passions | Zood-humoured pleasaniry which was peculiarly attaching. During the 


' “Well when we are iy 
Wiater-quarters, you shall be inralided, and I will give you besides a good 
vace.”—" No, Sire, I thank you; but that { should consider a disgrace: 
wish to live and die a soldier.” “ You are wrong, for in that case you 
might live quietly, and take care of yourself in your old age.”—" Ah, 
Sire, Lam vot used to that; and then os could [ fulfil the duties of any 
place, having never learned to write?’ Here the conversation con- 





was highly applauded, and one of his airs encored; afterwards he per- 
formed with Banti in Sacchini's serious opera Evelina, and continued to 
sing until the end of the season. In the same year he was engaged at | 
the Oratorios, and established his reputation as a singer of sacred music | 
by his delivery of that scene which, to this day, remains his chef-d’eurre, | 
“ Deeper and deeper still.” 

Possessing sech superior qualifications, both natural and acquired, Mr | 
Braham might have remained contentedly in bis native country, certain | 
of filling the very highest rank in his profession, secure of fame and | 
fortune; but he thought, although his hearers perheps did not, that there | 


was still something more to be learned; that an attentive study of the | sion ke brought out Martini’s Cosa rara, drew one of the most crowded 

best models which Italy afforded would increase his knowledge of the | andiences ever known inthat house, the overflowing of the pit actually 

mechanical resources of his art, and give a last finish to his style. | filling the stage, until it was with great difficulty the performers could | 

Declining therefore, for the present, all further engagements in England, | get on and off. In 1816, he again appeared at the Opera, as Guglielmo, enemies Ay, and we are eo 

he embarked, ia the autugnn of 1797, for the continent, and proceeded, | in the Copé fan tytte of Mowart 
In 1am t % 


in the first instance, to Paris, not contemplating a stay of more than 4 | 


week in thet city; but some concerts which he gave (at the firstof which | Royal, Dublin, on such terms as were never given before, nor probably | wound with it.” 
Bonaparte and Josephine were present) turned out so successful and so | since, to any performer—tTWo THOUSAND GUINEAS FOR FIVTEEN NIGHTS: 
lucrative, that he remained there eight months. A plan was organized | yet such was his popularity, that the manager found it a profitable specu- 


for the performance of Italian operas, and a permanent engagement 
offered to Mr. Braham. 


ward, and in the autumn of 1793, appeared as primo tenore, at the Tea- 


tro Pergola in Florence, as Ulysses, in an opera of that name, composed | lection of pieces and characters considerably, giving up such as call for 

| the florid execution which so distinguished the earlier part of his career, 

For the succeeding carnival season Braham was engaged—an unbeard | and, on the stage particularly, confining himself chiefly to ballads or songs 
of honour fer an Englishman—to sing at the Scala (Milan,) with his gift- | of pure expression. 

_ ed countrywoman, the Billington. 

) appear was composed by Nasolini, and entitled If Trionfodi Clelia. | 


by Basili; and as Orestes in Le Furie d’ Oreste of Moneta. 


The opera in which they were to | 


The secrets of a green-room ere seldom well kept; still less where the | 
the audience took up his quarrel; and, on the first rep: esentation, fairly 
hissed the new opera. The next day the affiches aunounced that the 
en Giovanni Braham would be composed with all possible speed. 


ous acclamations, and was indeed // Trionfo di Braham. 


| 


o{ Mrs. Billington, however, at the rehearsals had given uinbrage to her | highest manner of Mr. Braham’s honour in matters of business, liberality 


fountryman, who deterwined on taking a musical revenge; a revenge 
B! the same time that perhaps no one but himself could have accom- 
lished. Mrs. Billington’s habit was to study all her rifioramenti, which 
yhen once selected, she seldom or never changed, and to rehearse 
sr songs with full voice, and all ner ornaments and cadences, at 
ngth. Braham, whose entrée and first air preceded that of the Bil- 
igton, listened to her roulades at rehearsal, learned them perfectly by 
part, and remorselessly appropriated all her well studied graces to the 
ironing his own song. M. Felissant hardly knew whether to be most 
toaished at the talent which could, or the audacity which dared, thus 
mpete with his wife; he threatened mortal vengeance. Mrs. Billing- 
1, influenced probably by him, refused, in the next opera, to sing a 
et with Braham; but her good sense, or her innate good nature, 
fibally overcame her anger, and the two great English singers became 
SB cellent friends. 
Rome and Naples now contented for the English tenor; but Mr. 
sham’s success 6t Milan led to arenewed engagement there for the 
Blowing year; and when he left the capital of northern Italy he pro- 
Beededto Genoa, where he devoted much time tothe study of composi 
), under the able instructions of the Maestro Isola, and had an oppor- 
miityof singing with the celebrated Musieo, Marchesi. From Genoa 
i returned to Milan, and went thence, in 1799, to Venice. 
At Venice, Mr. Braham assisted at the funeral obsequies of Cimarosa, 
d performed in the serious opera of Artemesia, a work which the death 
B that great compuser prevented his finishing, and therefore completed 
Mayer The music for Cimarosa’s funeral was composed by the 
teran Barteni, then Maestro di Capella of St. Mark's; amongst it was 
impressive adagion for the flute, in which were introduced, at 
ervals, passaves from the most favourite operas of the deceased. 
THE Brabam’s next engagement was at Trieste, where he per 
med in Martin’s opera, La Cosa Rara, that delightful work from 
ich Storace took a great part of the music of the Siege af Belgrade, 
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It was too much the fashion of the day to compare the new singer with a long 
Ablished and admirable performer, but who had formed his style in the ancient 
ool. This was Harrison, the chasteness of whose manner was once so vehe- 
ntly extolled in Salomon’s presence, and the praise seemed to him to be so in- 

isly reiterated, that he exclaimed, “I, too, like chasteness, but nakedness is 
& ways chastity.” 





Italy, however, was his object, and declining | thirty-six nights to which, on the same terms, the engogement was 
all overtures for remaining in Paris, he continued his journey south-| extended. 


object he ever aimed at. 
| The applause which Braham elicited during the rehearsals aroused the | melodies, which would have enjoyed ard deserved popularity, even if 
) jealousy, not of Mrs. Billington, who was too secure of her own station | they had not been originally recommended to publicfavour by his own 
» to be jealous, and too liberally minded to be envious, but of M. Felissant, | singing. 


her busband; he intrigued with the composer, and induced him to omit has proved on more occasions than one, by actompanying himself in | warm, he unbuttoned his great-coat, and a ball dropped out, which he 
agrand scena, which he had written for the tenor, in the second act. | public. 


LORD DOVER’S LIFE OF FREDERIC THE GREAT. | 


in the world: it was composed entirely of chosen men ; and the uniform | 


hardly an hour in the day to himself 
th 


T 


le 
and so to continue their charge, at full gallop, for miles together; the 
consequence was, that they frequently brought home some of their num- 
ber either kilied or wounded. 

and recommenced their labours 
call them from their beds, and make them mount on horseback twice in 
one night 
man, who did not present himself on horseback and fully equipped in the 
space of eight minutes, was put under arrest for a fortnight. He adds, | tion that had passed to several of the ensigns, whose way of thinking 
that he himself lost three horses in the space of one year; and that in | was perfectly known to me. 
the same space of time, during peace, the body-guard lost more men and convinced me that their efforts would be such as at once to decide the 
horses than they had done in two battles during the wer. 


military servitude, to turn to the kindness, the sttention, the fa- 





of the whole. seven years’ war, immediately previous to the battle of Lissa, a grena- 

To follow Mr. Braham through all his engagements during the thirty | dier, a Frenchman, was one O before bias, who had been taken in the 
years which have elapsed since his return to England, would require a| act of deserting. ‘Grenadier,’ said the King to him, ‘ why did you 
volume; it is sufficient to say, that in the Theatre, the concert-room, or | wish to quit us?’—* Because, Sire, our affairs go on so ill,’ * Well,” 
the church he has yet met with no rive! ; but has himself remained the | replied Frederic, ‘ Lallow they do not go on very well; but, my friend 
standard, tu which the comparative merits of every suceceeding candi- | just let us fight one more battle; and if, after that, our affairs do not go 
date for vocal fame have been referred. During the season of 1804, 5, | on better, why, we will desert toyether.’—' Agreed, Sire; I consent to 
and 6, he was engaged as the principal tenorat the King's Theatre, sing- | that,’ replied the soldier, who retired without any more thoughts or de 
ing with Mrs. Billington in Il Trionfo dell’ Amor Fraterno ; Gl’ Oraz ¢| sire of quitting the Prussian service. 

Curiazi, and La Clemenza di Tito. His benefit in 1805, on which occa On the evening of the day of the successful combat at Burkersdorf, 

during the seven years’ war, Frederic was riding, accompanied by the 

Russian general Czernichief, when they mot a wounded soldier. ‘What 

is the matter?’ said the King. ‘Nothing,’ replied the soldier; ‘for the 

ors.’ But the King, then pereeiving he 

ndkerchief, saying at the same time,‘ You 

are wounded, my friend; take this handkerchief, and bind up your 

Upon this Czernichef remarked, ‘Sire, it is not won- 

derful, that your soldiers should serve you with so much devotion, since 
you treat them with so much kindness.’ "’ 

Anecdotes upon this subject might be multiplied so ns to be tedious; 
but there is one which ought not to be omitted, on account of its afford- 
ing a very striking example of the familiarity which existed between 
| Frederic and his scidiers, as well as of the dangers to which that Sove- 

reign exposed his person. 

“ One evening, after a great battle, Frederic approached a fire, which 
had been lighted by some of the grenadiers of bis own regiment. ‘The 
soldiers began to ask him where he had been during the battle. ‘Gene- 
rally,’ said they, ‘you led us yourself where the fire is hottest; but this 
time nobody saw you, and it is not right to abandon us so.’ The King, 
in a good-humoured manner, explained to them in what part of the beld 
he had been, and his reasons for being there, which had prevented him 
from being at the head of his own regiment. As he began to grow 





was wounded, gave hin his 
raham was engaged bythe manager of the Theatre 


ation, not only for the fifteen nights originally agreed upon, but for the 


Of late years Mr. Braham bas, in his public singing, changed his se- 


As a composer, Mr. Braham has completely attained the only 
He has produced many chaste and beautiful 





He is also a very uccomplished piano-forte player, as he 


| had received in his clothes. The hole the ball had made in the great- 
In, or about, the year 1816, Mr. Braham entered into the matrimonial | coat and coat was also perceptible. Upon this, the enthusiam of the 


|‘ You are our own good old Fritz; you share in all our dangers with os: 
It remains only to record of the subject of this memoir, that in along | we will all die for vou!’ And the conversation concluded with their 


omposer would torthwith complete his opera, and that the scena for Citi- | professional life he has never suffered distinguished success and accumu- | cheers, and their entreaties to the King to take more care of bis own 
The | lating fortune to render him forgetful of the source whence he derived 

riumph of Clelia was hailed, on its second performance, with unani- them ; he has never beeen known to treat the public, in asingle instance, | 

The conduct | with levit 


safety. 
Thiebault relates, that he had seen at Berlin the suit of elothes worn 
Kelly, in his Reminiscences, speaks in the | by Frederic towards the end of the seven years’ war; and that the cont 
and the hat were pierced with balls in several places. Le Catt, the 


y or caprice. 


| towards his competitors, and kindness towards rising merit ; indeed, it is | secretary of Frederic during the latter years of his life; had also in his 
the common remark of those who have known him long and well, that | possession a little gold box, which had been flattened by a ball, when in 
he was never known to speak disrespectfully of any public singer,—de- | the King's breeches pocket at the battle of Zorndorf, and had thas saved 
slining to censure where he could not, in justice, applaud, but cleerfully | him from a dangerous wound in the thigh 

| bestowing praise whenever truth permitted. } 


ee 
NARRATIVE OF THE POLISH IN- 
SURRECTION. 
2d. Notice. The world already knows what was the fate of the unfortunate Poles 
Of the miscellaneous anecdotes, more especially relative to bis treat- | who had presumed to plan the independence of their country in 1825. 


——— 


| WYSOCKIS 


ment of the common soldier, we shall club together the following cha-| The imprisonment of Stoltyk, Kreyzanowski, Albert Graymala, A. 
racteristic little stories. 


, Plichta, and others, the long perseeution of Adolphas Cichow sky, and 
“ The account given by Trenck, in his Memoirs, of the discipline and the remembrance of the services rendered by Niemojowski, had in- 


the toils endured by the body-guards of Frederic, to whom he belonged, | spired the hearts of the young ensigns with feelings of the noblest 
and who were considered, in many respects, the most distinguished 
troops in the service, may give us some idea of the sufferings of the Prus- 
an military 


patriotism ; and the taunts of our enemies, who mocked the unhappy suf- 
lerers, first inspired our minds with the thought of avenging them. At this 
period, however, the general state of Europe, the character of the men 
who composed the French ministry, the misunderstandings that existed 
even among the most upright of the Poles, together with the mistrust oc- 
casioned by numerous instances of treachery, seemed to us invincible 
obstacles to our plan; yet we did not loseeourage. At length Russie 
declared war on Turkey—this circumstance cast a consoling ray of hope 
on the Pulish patriots 
Nothing decisive, however, had as yet been resolved in the milita 

academy. It was nottill the 15th of December, 1#28, when several feb. 
low-students were accidentally assembled at my lodgings, viz. C. Pas 
kiewicz, J. Dobrowski, Kari Karenicki, Alex. Laski, and Josh. Gorowski, 
that we began to consult freely on the political state of Europe, on the 
) necessity of liberating oar countrymen from the yoke that oppressed 
| them, and on the measures to be taken in order to restore the privileges 
This was done to keep them on the alert; and any guards- | of the constitutional chart, which the manarch and the nation bad both 
| sworn to maintain. The following day | communicated the conversa- 


He describes this regiment as the best school for cavalry 
as the richest possible. He adds that, even in time of peace, he had 
At four o'clock in the morning 
e exercise commenced: and tria) was made of all the manceuvres 
hich the King intended to introduce into the tactics of the cavalry 
hese unhappy body-guards were obliged to leap over trenches, which 
ere perpetually enlarged, till some of them fell in, and broke their 
gsorarms. ‘They were also obliged, in charging, to leap over hedges, 


At mid-day they mounted fresh horses, 
It was also a very common thing to 


My interview with these young men fally 


fate of our country. We agreed upon a form of oath, which ran, as 
It isa more pleasing task than dwelling upon this picture of harsh | nearly as I can remember, in the following words :— 


“We swear before God and our oppressed country, deprived of its 
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constitutional rights—Ist. lo case of mearceration, wot to betray any | love of independence, or effaced the memory of its former fame and | brewery on the Solec, ciuse to the barracks of the Russian cavalry, but 
member of the eee, even 1 we should be subjected to the most “ey: : : | by some chance or other the fire was ootngpiched The Polish ees 
crue! torture. —2dly. To unite all our endeavours towards one object, © Urbanski, paymaster of the | d, I represented the necessity of | left the barracks to repair to their appointed posts; al the same instant 
and even to sacrifice our lives, if necessity require it, in defence of the | speedily establishing societies similar to our owa in every regimeat,in a division, consisting of several students of the university, hastened 
constitutional chart, which is daily violated.—Sdly. ‘To use the utmost | orderthat on a fixed day, at a fixed hour, the officers might lead the sol- under command of two ensigns of the academy, to insure the person of 

aution in the admission of new members, and never to take this) diers to an appointed post. Zaliwski, who happened to be present, and the Grand Duke, who, amidst the confusion, might have run a risk of 
step without due notice to the society; aud most especially to admit whose ideas and talents were perfectly known to me, was also of this being sacrificed. This business was confided to te two Ensigns Frasz- 
no drunkard, gamester, or other individual whose conduct is not wholly opinion. We accordingly distributed among us the different divisions kowski and Kobylanski; the names of the others were, Louis abielak, 

















immaculate.” . of troops then lying as garrison in the capital. I promised to gain over Sewcerin Goszezynski, Karl Paszkiewicz, Stanisl Poniuski, Zenon 
From this moment we promised to devote our whole and unceasing | the officers of the grenadier and sharp-shooter companies, while Ur-| Niemojewski, Louis Orpiszewski, Rochus and Nicodemus Rupniewski 
attention to effect our purpose. . banski did the same by those of the guard. Borkiewicz, second lieu-| Valentine Nosiorowski, Louis Jankowski, Edward Trzcinski, Leonard 
It was difficult to lodare officers and others into @ society eonsist- | tenant of the 71h regiment, having assembled those officers who be- Rettel, Antony Kosinski, Alexander Ewieatoslawski, Valentine Kros- 


ing of #0 few members, because those lately introduced feared exposing | longed to the society, we declared to them they must instantly bind niewski, and Rottermund, all either teachers or pupiis of the university, 
themselves to danger; I was therefore alone authorized to accept new | themselves to lead on their soldiers, and to choose a representative to and men of upright character, a devoted to the cause. r 

members, without informing my colleagues; | wagalso allowed to in- | whom the direction of the corps was to be confided; Zaliwski wasac-| Four light companies, and two of the 6th regiment of the line, who 
vite each member of the original society to receive such individuels as | cordingly chosen, without hesitation; and he and Urbanski ever since were dispatched to assist the eosigne, and to prevent the Russian caval- 
I should point out. In consequence of this authority | went to Paszkie- | continued their most strenuous Hypa On accouut of the absence of | ry from forcing their way through the city, were foiled in their mission 
wicz, captain of the grenadiers of the guards, and having represented to | several officers, the organization of societies, and the choice of a repre- | by General Stanislaus Potechi, who met them on their way, and took 
him the state of Europe, I declared to him that we had formed a secret | sentative in the sharp-shooter companies could not be effected till some- | them as prisoners of war to the Russians. The four cannons which were 
association, the object of which was to change the government of Po-| what later. A few days previously, a Polish ee get bed accidentally | to have tnken possession of the posts between the rural coffee house.” 
land. This gallant officer listened to me with «gs of the most lively fallen into my hands, the title and first leaves o which had been torn | and the Radziwil barracks, as well as of the passages leading to the Bel- 
satisfaction; he promised to support our views, as well as to assist their | away; it seemed to contain the means of rescuing Poland, at the time | vedere, and which were only intended to fire for the sake of the moral 
propagation among his friends, and the members of other societies. 1 of its third dismemberment. This pamphlet had great influence on the | influence this would have on the troops, were seized by a Polish regi- 
name him without authority, persuaded that Polish history will one day | members of our society, as well as the reflections of Kilinski, which we ment, whieh I shall purposely avoid mentioning, lest its reputation 


be proud of his name. | had already perused, and which had been sent to us outof Posen as a should be for ever branded with ifamy. At the moment the smail de- 

encouraged by th® success of my first step to obtain adherents among | pledge of fraternal sympethy, end es a token of zeal in our mutual wel- tachments scat to the Belvedere disappeared from the little wood at 
the officers of the Polish army, I hastened to the battalion of miners; I | fare, not inferior to our own. Lazienki, I hurried away to the barracks of the Ensigns’ Academy, ac- 
calculated on the patriotism that had always distinguished them, and my | ‘Towards the end of September, and in the first days of October, bills companied by Lieutenant Schlegel, who brought us cartridges from the 


expectations were not disappointed. Having received into our society | were stuck up at the corners of many of the streets in Warsaw, sum-| camp, and by Jose vb Dobrowolski. We found the young men busily 
Albert Przedpelski, Rees lieutenant of the battalion, Lobtained an | moning the’Polesto revolution, and containing menaces against the | engaged at their t eos studies; the two above-mentioned gallant 
introduction to Felix Nowosielski, a man greatly beloved by his soldiery, | Grand Duke, with even a notice that, from the neat year, the Belvedere | officers instantly disarmed The Russian. 
and in high esteem among his fellow-officers. ‘The result was, that No-| Palace would be to be let. We had no knowledge of allthis. Reports, On entering the school, I exclaimed to these valliant youths—“ Poles ! 
wosielskt answered on his honour for most of the officers, in the batta-| were spread in every direction that a new revolution was about to the hour of vengeance has struck; this day we must either conquer or 
lion of miners. break out; one even went so far as to fix te day—it wns to be the 10th, | die. Follow me; and may your breast prove a Thermopyle against 
By the assistance of Karsnicki, I made acquaintance with Koszicki, | 15th, and 20th of October, ‘These rumouis induced the old government | the enemies of our freedom!” At the same moment the hall rung with 
an officer of the select company of the first light regiment, who arsured | to stand more on its guard. | unanimous eries of—* To arms! To arms!” These noble young fel- 
me that most of the officers of this corps were agreed as to the necessity | As Thad no opportunity of seeing J. B. Ostrowski, I begged Louis | lows loaded their muskets and rushed after their leader, to the number 
of a change of government. In respect to the other regiments, all the | Nabielak to go to Lazienski,” and enjoined him to inform Ostrowski, | of aboat one hundred and sixty ; we took the road to the barracks of 
officers, the moment they were let into our secret, promised their most | that after the 18th of October we were daily prepared to take up arms. lthe three Russian cavalry regiments. Convinced that the select com- 
zealous efforts in inducing the whole army to participate our views. I recommended Ensign Fraszkowski to Nabielak, and begged he would | panies were hastening to join us, gave orders to fire, partly to alarm 
The officers admitted into the secret society now required I should en- | concert with him the measures to be taken, in order, from the very | the Russians, and partly asa signal to the companies that the siruggle 
ter into negotiations with the inhabitants, in order to ascertain if they ap- | beginning, to act in union with the inhabitants, either in the Saxon | had already begun. 
proved the inclination of the soldiery, and would support their efforts Square or at the Belvedere ; this plan, however, could not be executed, | After this signal, we forced our way into the middle of the barracks 
when the decisive moment arrived. I therefore dispatched Ensign | as the officers had not yet been able to come to an understanding on | of lancers, where our enemies, thus provoked, immediately essembled, 
Paszkiewicz to Mr. J. U. Niemcewicz, a man who had rendered the ut- | the point. At length Fraszkowski, seconded by Nabielak and other about 300 men strong, and drew themselves up in a column before us, 
most service to his country, to request he would be pleased to assist us | officers, made tle request that 1 would fix the 18th of October forthe We fired upon them; they at first fell into disorder, but afterwards 
with the wisdom of his counsels. This noble and aged Pole fully ap- | commencement of our enterprise; yet on condition that I was still to \ closed their ranks, and again returned tothe attack. We received them 
proved our design; he praised our zealous ardour, but strongly recom- | bold a final consultation with Zaliwski and Urbanski. At this consulta- with a fresh charge, and redoubled cries of exuitation, then rushing on 
mended that the execution of the project should be postponed. “‘Itis| tion it was, however, decided to delay the fair for some time longer, | them with the bayonet, broke their column, which dispersed in all direc- 
not yet time,” said Niemeewiez, “but, depend upon it, the happy mo-| which occasioned considerable dissatisfaction and enmity towards me. | tions, leaving us masters of the ground, bestrewed with corpses. At 
ment will yet arrive!” The reproaches [had to undergo, and the calumnies with which I was this instant I received news that the cuirassicr and hussar regiments 
The encouraging expressions of Niemeewicz filled ut with activity | loaded, did not in the least slacken my zeal. The society divided itself were hastening from their barracks to surround us, and cut off our way 
and enthusiasm. We ell saw in him the organ of the wisbes and hopes | into parties; and J. B. Ostrowski, dreading the vigilance of spies, | tothe city. The Polish columns that were to have come to our assist- 
of the nation. About this time, Ensign Gorowski made me acquainted | especially after the apprehension of several students of the university, | ance did not make their appearance, and as our cartridges were beginning 
with his brother Adam, who, in the name of his fellow-citizens, on | discontinued his support. Misunderstandings likwise arose in the | to fail us, we were involuntarily, compelled to retreat. The regiment 
whom he bestowed unbounded praise, assured me of the success of the | corps, which also withdrew their assistance. This wretched state of , of lancers which we had first attacked, and wholly dispersed, allowed us 
undertaking. Shortly after, was introduced into the house of the | discord lasted till the next consv!tetion with Xaverius Bronikowski. | | a free passage over the bridge of Sobieski, where we formed a junction 
deputy Zwierkowski, where I had sufficient opportunity of convincing | redoubled my efforts to assemble all the officers; having effected this, | with the division that came from the Belvedere. 
myself that the citizens were fully prepared to second the efforts of the | they required to be convinced in what light the Chamber of Deputies | Under the idea that the select companies were only — orders to 
troops. | would consider our projects, in consequence of which, Land Zaliwski | join us, I dispatched Camillo Mochnacki with instructions to have them 
Acertain number of deputies, convened, at my suggestion, by Gus- | undertook to ascertain the genuine feeling of the inbabitants, and to fix march up as speedily as possible; he, however, soon returned, with no- 
tavus Malachowski, decided, after mature consideration, that the mo-| the day when the struggle for the national cause was at last to begin. | tice that the troops were nuwhere to be found, and that the cuirassiers 
ment fora general revolt could not yet be fixed, but that, in expectation | The execution of our design was, however, again postponed, by the | were ranging themselves in order of battle, to cut us off at every possible 
of a more Rveetable instant, every endeavour was to be made to ani-| imprisonment of several individuals, by order of the Grand Duke, as | point on our way back to the city. Having advanced a few paces, 
mate the troops, and to disseminate a patriotic feeling among them. well as by the general apprehension evinced in the capital. Urbanski, l came in sight of a file of cuirassiers, whom, without hesitation, I or- 
Captain Paszkiewicz having expressed a desire to be introduced to | was seized; and I myself, by order of the Duke, was examined by | dered to be altacked. Our intrepid youths instantly rushed upon them 
some of these gentlemen, they were apprised of a meeting that was to | Olendzki. Precaution»ry measures were taken at the Belvedere, and | and soon forced the enemy to withdraw towards the Belvedere. 
take place at my apartment. At this consultation it was agreed, that, | all proceedings at the military academy were watched with tenfold sus-}| We now @llected our forces, and proceeded towards the rural coffee- 
provided the wer with Turkey was commenced immediately, it might | pic'on. Geznez was also thrown into confinement, and underwent a | house. On reaching the square, between this coffee-house and the Rad- 
prove extremely advantageous to our enterprise; it was nevertheless } rigorous exomination ; W hile all communication between us and the city | ziwil barracks, we again met the cuirassiers, preparing to attack usancw, 
resolved to await the assembling of the Diet, which, it was said, would | Was strictly forbidden by the Duke. Makrott was instantly at the heels | and at the same time perceived a group of hussars coming towards us 
take place by the end of April. Linquired of the gentlemen present | of every individual who absented himself from the barracks; and the | from the alleys of trees. In this imminent danger, our only resource 
what was to be done if the Diet should not assemble at all, or in case the | direction of the academy was confided to General Trembicki. was a rapid march to the left, in order to gain the Radziwil barracks ; we 
war should be favourable to the Russians; all, however, were of opinion |, During the interval of terror and disorder, Xaverius Bronikowski de- | luckily succeeded in reaching this spot, from whence we destroyed a 
that no decisive stroke could be struck before the meeting of the Diet. | clared his irrevocable determination of withdrawing from the society, | number of the enemy, who seemed on the point of besieging us. Shortly 
From this moment all our operations, which had commenced on the | #94 of refusing all future assistance ;t he accordingly adandoned his | afterwards, finding it impossible to restrain the impetucus ardour of the 
15th of December, 1828, and had continued tilt the beginning of April, usual occupations, resigned the editorship of the Polish Courier to Mr. | valiant ensigns, we rushed out of the barracks, burst upon the Russians, 
were postponed. ; | L.. Zukowski, and changed his residence. On the ZIst of twuvember, | and having put a considerable number of them hors de combat, forced the 
During this interruption I had an anderstanding with Urbanski, a lieu- | Zaliwski, Bronikowski, and myself, repaired to the library of the | rest to retreat. We then proceeded towards the city, the way to which 
tenant of the grenadier guard, whom I informed of oursecret association, | ‘' Learned Society,” under the pretext of visiting its cabinet of curiosi- | now remained perfectly free. ; ) 
and who promised, in case of need, to supply us with some thousand | ties, but in fact to meet Lelewel,} to whom Xaveri.s Bronikowskiand| Near the church of St. Alexander we met with General Stanislaus 
cartridges, which he faithfully performed. From that instant this officer, | Maurice Mochnacki had already communicated the existence of a secret Potocki, the ensigns stopped him, and implored him almost on their 
impressed with the noblest feelings of patriotism, was incessant in | military club. When Lelewel entered, I took the word, and spoke | knees to join the national canse. J united my entreaties to thdse of the 
his exertions for the national cause; he always acted with vigour and | pretty nearly as follows :— . gallant youths—‘ General,” said I, “ we conjure you, in the name of 
caution, and it is to him that we are perhaps most indebted for the success | . “ Areport has been circulated, that the Polish army openly approves your country, of the fetters of Igelstrem, in which you so long lan- 
of our efforts. | the principles of the present government—that it is inseparably and un- | guished, place yourself at our head; do not suppose it is only the mili- 
A report was now spread of the expected coronation and the assembly conditionally attached to the Grand Duke—that it boldly justifies the | tary academy that has risen; all the troops are for us, and are already 
of the Diet, which enlivened our hearts with fresh hopes; towards the | abuses daily committed by the miserable slaves and spies that surround | in possession of the posts we w il point out to you.” As I however saw 
10th of May, 1829, we accordingly recommenced operations with new it—and that living at enmity with the nation, it only serves to oppress that our remonstrances were vain, and we had no time to lose, ] ordered, 
ardour. Several landholders came to be present at the coronation }and enchain her. In consequence of these rumours, Tnow declare to him to be set at liberty. A few hours afterwards, he fell by other 
The deputies Przeinski_ and Zwierkowski soon after waited on me, and | YOU. Most respected citizen, in the name of this so hatefully accused and | hands ; his obstinate resistance, and his want of confidence in the valour 
declared, that the longed-for hour of taking rp arms for our indepen- calumniated army, that we, indeed, have sworn fidelity to our l’ne,| end resolution of the Polish soldiery, brought him to an untimely 
dence, under the eyes of the representatives of the nation, was already | but he has also sworn fidelity to the nation. As the king has violated | grave. 
athand. “ We will carry our petitions,” said these deputies, “to the | bis oath, he has absolved us from ours. Weare now prepared to blend| There finish my recital. It would be useless to describe the scenes 
foot of the throne. We will require that the sittings ef the Diet shal! | Our exertions ith those of the nation, and fly to arms in defence of | of horror and bloodshed I witnessed between the church cf St. Alexan- 
be public, that the freedom of the press shall be guaranteed, that the | ‘hose rights which were guaranteed us by the constitutional chart. You der and the arsenal. Providence led our steps; God assisted our begin- 
committee of examination, &c. &c. shall be abolished: end if our re- | Need but speak; your arguments and talents will serve as our guides. | ning; the God of our forefathers, and of our beloved Poland, bas blessed 
quests are refused, especially if the deputies are imprisoned, then you | You see in us present the organs of a vast number of officers who share | our exertions, end will one day restore our country its former limits and 








must support our demands by force of arms.” | the same sentiments.” its ancient fame. According to our previous arrangement, Xaverius 
Feommunicated this declaration, with all its particulars, to the society ; Lelewel answered, that nobody imagined the army favoured an unjust | Bronikowski sent various persons into the different quarters of the town, 


it was heard with the warmest enthusiasin, and not a doubt wasenter-| £overnment, that the nation anticipated the views of the army, and all | to serve as leaders of the people. Anastasius Dunnin, Wlodimir Kor- 
tained that the nation would approve the justice of the plan now carry- good Poles theught as we did. ‘Though several military conspiracies,” | mandski, Louts Zukowski, Maurice Mochnacki, Michael Dembinski, 
ing on by the army. The above-mentioned petition was attended by said he, “have had an unfortunate issue, still [ doubt not your efforts | and Joseph Koslowski, according to the directions of Bronikowski, be- 
no favourable result; yet the deputies, in consideration of the state of | ™ ill be crowned with a happy result. Forty thousand men under arms, | ga" operations in the Altstadt. 

political circumstances, did not yet authorize our having recourse to | “ ho share the same opinions, and express the same wish, cannot fail of | The military academy is under everlasting obligation to Lieutenant 
arms. Dissatisfied with the answer we received on the subject, we | be@ting the national feeling along with them.” In compliance with the | Schlegel, who on this remarkable night quitted bis corps to fight in ex- 
agein applied to the deputies, to know whether we should not make use opinion of Lelewel, it was determined at this interview, that the Sunday | tremest peril at the head of our noble ensigns. The academy is also 
of the means at our disposal to accelerate the grand work, viz. the re evening following, viz. 28th of November, should be the day fixed fora deeply indebted to the intrepidity of Dobrowolski, whose wounds, re- 
conquest of our constitutonal independence? They replied, “ it was not | general rising. After a subsequent interview with Lelewel, we declared | ceiv ed in this memorable conflict, will honour him to the last hour of 
vet time, and so much the lees, asthe Russians had but shortly before ob. | the revolt irrevocably fixed, even thongh it should necessarily be delay- | his life. I have omitted many names well worthy of being mentioned. 
tained great advantages in the Turkish war.” ed till Monday. i ” | It belongs to history to conserve them in its public records, and deliver 
Thursday, 25th November.—After the departure of Lelewel, Urbanski, | them down to the gratitude ot their fellow-countrymen. 


All the persons I saw concurred in our opinions; there was no longer 
‘ e “ . 5 Zi ki ! sty » ’ t »tj ratio i ii Cc » | i t 4 t : a] . 83 
any hesitation except as to time ; whatever delay ensued was only occa- > oo t ane aye o ~ an important deliberation, in which we came Written at W aay a th Decembe P 1830. Ww 
. ses . . . 5 1¢ > vre c= Siene : rSOC KI. 
sioned by the political state of the moment; the Diet, which took place | ot ole wing resolutions :— : j ‘ | (Signed) : Peter Wrso at . 
Ist. That the representatives of the society, viz. the officers of all Under-Lieutenant in the Polish Army. 


the same year, left us little hopes, and several of the-deputies already be- 
gan to regret not having seized the opportunity offered by the Turkish 
war. The dead stillness of all Furope, andespecially the Freach minis- 
try, partly damped the warmth of our ardour. : 


the regiments lying in garrison at Warsaw, must be immediately assem- | ——— 
bled.—2dly. That it be clearly intimated to them, that they were under- * The Polish expression is wieyska kawa, which means a rural, or country cofiee- 
stood to approve our undertaking, and would be exn« cted effectually to | house. It is difficult to hit the exact signification without being thoroughly ac- 


! ’ , ” | quaintec h the P , 
second the enterprise. —3dly. That»on Sunday, towards eve ning, the quainted with the localities, 


At length the French revolution summoned every nation of Europe, plan of military operations should be read to them.” re gw 
passed the bounds af legality, aod. wescead op eentical chee Wee | gon Sanday, the 22th November, abont seven o'clock in the evening, | BIOGRAPHICAL, NOTICE OF MADAM MALIBRAN. 
now entertained the brighte st hopes : ne ohne lade Gene i sl i sentatives aceordingly repaired to the barracks of the gu ards, Maria Malibran was born in Paris, in 1209. She is the danghter of the 
guine fecling bed tc ae ~ aaa ioommed Poca —-acethy* = asset ibled at the apartments of Borkiewicz. During the n ght from tenor singer Garcia, who is justly accounted one ofthe ablest singing mas- 
was convinced of the harmony that reigned amongst almost all the off Sunday to Monday we fixed our plan of military operation Phe fal- | ters of the present day. Madam Malibran is her father’s best pupil; but 
eers. Nothing was spoken of but the French rev. lution, the st nallest mate wy te main articles i= , ‘ if popular report may be credited, great _ eet pened and even severity 
details of whieh were over ant auc . > Sonesta As for tee wll Ist Po make sure of the person of the Gr and Duke —2dly. To | were required to inspire her with a taste for that artin w hich she now so 
we now begnnto see our way pean Sheashs a even te ant with lee force the Russian cavalry to lay down their arms.--3diy. To take pos- | eminently ¢ xcels. Tt was not until she attained her thirteenth year that 
precaation, but yet with more zeal than ever. in daily expectation of the ree te of the arsenal, and distfibute arms among the peo; le —4thly. | she mad any satisfac tory progress 
favourable ine ment for fly ing to arms, the lactent we hed a leader w ‘1 seine ae , the regiments of the Russian, \ olhy ates, and Lithuanian _W I en Maria Garcia was only fifteen years of age, she appeared at the 
ling to accept the supreme command of the - oe ‘Thoush one oan greré, under the command of Generals Ussakow and Engelmann King s theatre as Rosina. in the “ Barbiere di Seviglia.”” Her debit was 
y- ough Che result of this plan is now known to every one. Some of the | quite unexpected, for she undertook the part merely as a temporary sub- 


200 officers were already initi ; : : 

- mith se . ‘jetv } 4 ° . , " ~ > “ 

was to begin and prea". — m ps — — soc —! waten most remarkable details may however still be interesting. Atsix o'clock | stitute for the prima donna who was regularly engaged. It was well 
. e 1? WoO » > , " " " e . ’ . x - . . | * * : 
| e work of the revolution on the plan | in the evening. the signal of revolt was given by setting fire to the | known to all her friends that she was thoroughly practised in the music 


»orevionsly concerted, cou! : adie tales piitenMed Bhd call a : ‘ § 

coats organization ; it ae yoy Bs ihe ~ wf speed a oGned codult-| of the opera; but the admirable style in which she acted the character 
‘ ,;u o i he sitte ‘e : . . 

returned to Warsaw, that we toc , th ponte iat om the = —N * A small village near Warsaw. astonished every one. Her success was triumphant. She soon ob- 
‘ ; ¢ too ¢ anpropriate an Mirect mea + We late on Ain . a ee " 2 ; ‘ y i "¢ in 

sures to atta our ead. We still doubted whether the undertaking of Vetransiate this passage exactly as it stands in Wysocki’s de position, not- tained a recular engagement, and appeared in the character of Felicia i 


. | withstanding the obscurity to whic it gives rise, as Bronikows =f me- | the “ Croci in Egitto,”i hic d d di sa- 
, . a ; : - ’ t ki is found imme- | the rociato in Egitto,” in which she produced an extraordinary sen 
pedi. eo a ye . by the nation: this doubt, however. — yafterwards in closest intimacy with the society. Periaps the present i ry 

¥ 0 dispe liec *y MY trien Soles! - j . ore eciarauion s made as a me r bl t re -3 wh ». some ~. ? . . . . : 
us that th my could « Bolesiaus Ostrowski, who assured | docaration was made as a momentary bliad to his cnemirs, in which case, some Shortly afterwards M. Garcia proceeded with all bis family to Ame- 

a @ army could not question the patriotism an f| Stluston might have been expected in order to clear up the incongruity. : iN York. his d h d performe 
the nation; that it was the highest injustice to suppose that the I Lelewel is the name of the celebrated professor, so active in fanning the flame | T®- At New York, his danghter appeared at the opera, and performe¢ 
Jong state of servitude it had suffered. } d ithe ro ‘red ._ | Of revolt among the students of the university. He isa man of most distinguished | with the greatest success several difficult characters, such as Tancredi, 
» bad either impaired its | talent, and has since been called to the cabinet, | Malcom in ‘‘ La Donna del Lago,” Desdemona, &c. Relative to her pe* 


tion, especi+'!ly in the beautiful trio Giorinette Cavalier. 
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1832. “She AON, 
—— EE — — — 
fortance of the latter character, a curious anecdote is told. Garcia | The tuanel between Charmout miei 
tho disor of Venice. and'at the vehvarvat be considered hie dug | TAT Test’, The teunel ts rather “more thas tong, substan- | Esq. Lord Milton has, we believe, declined the Peerage, on aeeeasa 
fers performance so cold, that he declared his determination to sta her | tinlty and elegantly constructed with am elliptic arch, eapable of aliow- | of the pledges which be bas made to bring forward or support eeriale 
in good earnest at the catastrophe, if she did mot evince a little nore ing two of the largest size stage waggous to pass in it. measures in the House of Comteons.—-Conet levee! 
init. This threat, in the moath of a very severe master, was taken) We understand that application is to be made to Parliament forleave (From a Carre 7= 
siriondly by Mademoiselle Garcia, I hada good effect. Her wren | to bring in a bill to enable the C saaea at Wadmifeme Paneaece | AY arte epandeat.)— Ibere spoken with soe - 
ance was seblime. | iif a See ae ee ’ pull down the whole of York WW 1i papel-streets, in Westminster, and | of the Dutch, and the despairing apprehension of he ee who 
overwhelmed her with praises and careenss. ge to build & new street from the Broadway to come out opposite Emanuel | feel, or fancy, that they have heen all “lew ee “ 
M. Malibran, 2 tr re $ ny" —_ whe pr apy ag Oe oa i seme Tpanbong founded by Lord and Lady Dacres in the reign of | mach liked, but his popularity alone oom osaile the wars and mesaps 
ceedingly rich, o‘tere Ss hand we young ome i een Etizabeth. ‘for defence and security, in a country wh ‘ 
cncagh to bo her father bent bts cost Faneere Damnee por fet ad Sudden Death—An inquest was held on Friday afiernoon, at the sent, ruined. An “ Orance Clot has lettly chee eidtnes bo ae 


ispari ge. i teok place, and Madame Malibran . | mn, a 
the epurly of no thedeel » doce afterwards failed and lost Adam's Arms, Lower Southampton-street, Fitzroy-square, on the body ; very heart of Brussels, and several of its members, some men of weight, 


; of Mrs. Maria Erskine, a fine. young lady, aged 27, widow of Dr. Er. | bad been arrested in at quiet a manner as possible—so, a 
all his fortune. It has been alleged, oat ho eee ule patna skine, brother of Lord Erskine, The pat. lived in Chesterfield. | respectable imformant. The intended waptiale of Loopetd’ cad ee 
when he solicited the hand of Mademoise —— +. e of his P fe’s | street. The deceased and her mother, after exlling at a bouse in Pitz- yours Princess are agtin postponed (o a more convenient season. b 
lated on repairing his commercial age me pre ~~ a> ik, eae roy-street, were caught about hall-past three o'clock in the rain. They bad the pleasure of seeing this—not feir—daughter of Orleans (for she 
talents. Be this as it may, Modame —_ ~ + — dhence | imme Jiately ran towards home, but becoming exhausted, took refuge in | is & beautiful branette) at the Chateau, a day or two ago. Flattery 
Her husband s creditors insisted on receiving her oe ary; anc the Adam’s Arms. Some refreshments were set before them in the par- | apart, she isa most engaging creature, and will be worth more than “® 
sued conjugal dleputes. w hich terminated in J tape the 14th of | lour. The deceased, afier taking some, fell from her chair on the floor | crown to ber a whoever he maybe. M. de P-— tells me 
In 1827, Madame Malibran returned to Paris; an ~ 'b fit of | ina state of insensibility. Medical assistance was sent for, buf it was that when quite alittle girl, in London, she was a great favourite with 
January, 1323, she performed at “ aad ag ag od pc ven | too late. She has left a daughter, who is a ward of Chancery, and | the then Prince of Sase-Cobourg, who used playfully to eall her bis 
peo nd mee be didicon te describe the eflort she produced | When she comes of age will be entitled to considerable property.—V cr- | petite spouse. 
tw a ic ‘ : 
So wane afterwards, Madame Malibran obtained no less success | ae Avpoplesy. a" ¥ magnificent oo. the property of the lete Duke de Bourbon, was 
at one of the concerts of the Conservatoire. At length, on the Sth of | ” i ouey and Suicide.—A melancholy occurrence took place last weck re why | ee abl oi few days ago. The cloak was of velvet, 
April following, she made a regular débit at the Theatre Italien, where | wt - ae near Maidstone. A man named Streeter and his wile, Ales w ~ costly sable. Was presented to the Duke by the Emperor 
she had obtained an engagement, the terms of which were 50,000 francs phage been — not quite a twelvemouth, were both drowned in | Alexander, , 
for the season, and a free benefit. In every character she undertook, | aa ec i A A appears om pw | did not live happily together, and on Duchess de Berri.—Letters from Rome state tl atthe Duchess de Berge 
her success was complete; and if, as a singer, she might have feared the | oe p Ae the accident they had, it is supposed, a quarrel, when the recently arrived in thet city from Naples, where, it is said, her brother, 
‘erful rivalry of Mademoiselle Soniag, ond.the recollections left by | o Who was enceinte, threatened to drown herself, and unfortunately | the King of the Two Sicilies, would not permit her to remain, in conse- 
Madame Fodor, she was unequalled as an actress, both in tragedy and put ber o— into execution. The husband jumped in after ber, it is quence of the representations of the French Ambassador. After rest- 
comedy, with the single exception of Pasta in the former. | Every new Wiese 4 to attempt her rescue, but both were unhappily drowned. | ing a few days at Rome, the Duchess and suite set off for Lucea. 
rtin which she appeared was the occasion of anew triumph. On in r~ on pe aah ag Bs ater, the man was quite dead his band grasp-| 4 few days ago, & person passing through the Roe Sainte-Aane in 
the 13th of April she displayed all the brillianey of her powers in Des- doe ds spre: oot ; ; ° phe quite extinct in her, but she $008 | Poris, picked ap a woman's hand, carefully wrapped up ina sheet of 
demona. Afew evenings afterwards, she appeared in the “ Barbiere, of “ Fo a De ie _ a een held on the bodies, and a verdict paper. ‘This curious circumstance has given rise to various conjectares, 
and astonished the audience no less by the novelly of her — a or a the most pone of which is, that the hand, whieh is very beautifal, 
by her truly national siyle of dressing the character of Rosina. Indeed, Not many days since, and only a few miles from Dunster, some per- | was accidentally dropped by some student of anatomy. 
with regard to costume, it may be truly said, that the example of Madame | sons were alarmed by the moans of a person apparently in distress, and 
Malibran has effected a reform at the Theatre Malibran. they discovered the noise proceeded from an outhouse of a tarm-yard 
In May or June following, Madame Malibran visited London, where | On repairing to the spot, a stranger was discovered in female attire and 
her performance at the Opera, and at the numerous concerts of the from eppearances it was believed tu be a woman in labour, Notice | 
season, fully confirmed the high reputation which had preceded ber was immediately given to the occupant of the farm, who, little suspect. 
errival. oie 4 | ing the trick which was played off, with a feeling which did him credit, 
In private, Madame Malibran’s manners are distinguished for that j sent for the overseer, and in the mean time administered some warm 
natural grace and gaiety, which impart such acharm to her performance | brandy and water. At length the supposed female was conveyed in a in time to give his Vole on the Peerage question 
of eomic parts on the stage. She ts passienately fond of he r profession, cart to the workhouse, clothing provided, some good wowen ordered to ' . . i a . 
and music is her favourite amusement. Nothing is more delightful than | attend her, and they were for some time also deluded; but, from the Raroneas Pitzgera dand \) esey expired on Tuesday last, at her resi 
to hear her sing, accompanying herself on the piano. She is well ac-| person expressing a wish to have alittle more brandy and water, and a | dence in Molesworth-strret, Dublin The title of Baron descends to her 
quainted with the science of musical composition, and has composed few shillings to enable ber to get on to some other parish they began to son, the Right Hon. W iNiam Vevey Fitzgerald, who has left town on his 
several barcaroles, &c., which are greatly admired. She has, it is said, | suspect the trick, and were about to satisfy themselves, when the im- ew to Se f The Right Hon. James Fitzgerald, his Lordship’s 
by dint of prudence and economy, laid the foundation of a fortune, | poster (a man in woman’s clothes) bolted, and was soon out of sight.— “ _ w An mid shed years, high offices under the Crown, whieh 
which will soon render her pa eg ‘ Cambrian. - —— Ae meena on the great question of the legislative Union 
Within the last few days, the French journals have stated thatthe pro-|) — svaristics of Crime in France.—Of the French population it is estimated i ht i. "“G ; tae pares Thpthy iy Neate? hedging 
cess of her divorce from M. Malibran has been decided, and that she has that annually‘one individual out of every 4,460 inhabitants is tried for + phe y= te pmen Cues himeelfto the late Baroness, who wes ee 
given her hand to Mr. Beriot, the celebrated violinist.—Court Journal. | some crime; that of 100 tried, 61 is the regular proportion of the con- r ye Sg >» Rowdy y macat Bey a \ weeounts de Vesci, In 1782, 
—_———- - | demned. From a table of the number of the murders, it appears that Rev ‘ee Demet Sucseve, fady Wek eee tae wor, ON eo. <a! 
} . re } om « + j ry oe - } . ‘ ‘ H ~ ‘ M Peg an . Tivos, 8 ’ 
Summary. Tio Grapeaphietl dumeet-<Mve suphd tale of dle tetany eke cad| Ge 
1re0g d — J ; f } on : . ee i 
- | beautiful little volume having exhausted the entire “epesution, and | Mi cdeen ty 4: an. he youngnet Conger of theaDowsger Lady 
All widows of Naval Officers, married since the 31st of December, | caused innumerable disappointments to applications for the work, during within aon few da my dons os + ne poy t " by her physicians, bas 
1830, are only entitled to their pensions in the events of their husbands | the past week, we are requested to state that a new issue will take place | Oe Thursdev. G ys pt hounce: oat of danger, 
having served on full pay ten complete years; commissioned and war- | to-morrow, and be continued at the rate of 300 copies weekly. ya & nurecey, hs. - Antrobus, Esq., M I., (formerly Secretary of Le- 
gation to the U. States) of Faton Hall, Cheshire, was united to Charlotte, 


ime of service only, on ful! pay, is to be counted in completin we. finiat 4 : 
apn, betel J nee ; . ji The Russian Horn Band.—This celebrated band gave their second con-| second daughter of Ledy Cherlotte Crofton, After the cers mony & de- 


"1" . : . ry ? ark 
these ten years. There is an exception as to Chaplains’ widows, and | | at th ; . ’ : 
- : art . ne Adelphi Rooms, on Tuesday morning, before a humerous an-| jeaner was given tu a larg , asl bi ; i 
4 ; » husbands hav i st their lives in oS ‘ . Jone 99" J £ a large party of fashionables by Lord Croftem, at his 
widows whose husbands have been killed in action, or lost t dience. The band is composed of twenty-five individuals, who play | residence in Upper Brook Street 


the execution of the service. . ae omg org oe —o haf se upon about fifty-five horns, all formed of brass, of a conical shape, with | 
Majesty's ships as second Captains, sre, 7. order X: - -e ~ ys y . the month-piece bent: the lowest of these horns is eight feet long, and ; 
Council, entitled to share only as Lieutenants; as the ore -! —— ‘| nine inches in diameter at the larger end, and sounds double A: the Bengal, vecaut by the resignation of Sir Charles Grey. 
Commanders are considered only to stand in the situation of First Lieu- highest instrument, which sounds E, is two inches and a half in length PARISIAN FASIHONS OF THE WEEK. 
tenants. ‘ | hy one in diameter. Some of the horns, bat not all, have keysfor one! No part of female costume, at present, admits of so much variety as 
Old London Bridge.—It is well known that Peter of Colechurch, the | or two semitones. When playing, the band is drawn up four deep, the | the manner of dressing tlre hair. A cotfure much in favour, consists of 
founder of Old London Bridge, did not live to witness the completion of | trebles in front, and the very low horns laid on trestles at the back, so| a wreath of while flowers, intermingled with ears of wheat in gold 
the structure, but died in 1205, and was buried in a crypt within the cen-| that the pertormer can raise the mouth-piece with ease, while the other forming two tufts in front, between which appears a rich cameo he 
tre pier of the bridge, over which a chapel was erected, dedicated to St. | end rests on the frame; one man plays the three lowest horns, blowing surplus of the gurland, consisting of a thin wreath of Bowers and gold 
Thomas a-Becket. Mr. Brayley, in his “ Londiniana,” wrote about | them in turns as they are wanted. Not the least curious portion of this | wheat, is tarned round the crown formed of plaited heir, at the back 
five years since that ‘‘if due care be taken when the old bridge 's| machinery is the conductor, who, with the score before him ona desk, | part of the head. A single flower is, not un requently, the only orne 
pulled down, the bones and ashes oi its venerable architect may stil bé| stands frouting his troops at what soldiers would call the left flank of the | ment worn ia the hair. Besides flowers, bijour of various kinds and 
found;’”"—and, true enough, the bones of old Peter were found on ren ny. and continues durjng the whole performance to beat the time | forms are muehemployed as head ornaments. Arrows pins, and cree 
moving the pier about a fortuight since.— Mirror. | andib ty, by tapping a little stick or cane on his desk. ‘The!’ perform- | cents, adorned wifi Cameos; bouquets of Mowers, formed of smalt 
| ance, which consists of overtures, national airs, with variatios.s, &c., is beads, mounted en mother-of pearl; and rows of white or gilt beads,— 
extremely effective, and was most rapturously applauded. It cannot be | are a few of the objects usually employed to set off a col ffure ‘oo 
doubted, that to acquire their present state of proficiency, the band has | cherenr 
brocade of her wedding was afterwards made into covers for a sofa and | been subject to constant and diligent practice, — which —T | A revolution has been effected in the mode of placing flowers on bali 
a dozen arm-chairs; and it seems likely that so curious an epoch of | of effec t and correctness of time could not have ig attaines Iheir | dresses. When placed either in wreaths or bouquets, at the height of the 
fashion will be now#enewed. | vocal pra ts highly > but patticularly the Cossack song, | knee, they are sore to be crushed as soon as the wearer sits down. To 
The completion of the New London Bridge approaches rapidly, the | “ — —_ degen nah a seam othe =o ya ghey ~” first my of Paris recently 
huge blocks of granite, at either end of the bridge, having beeu cut into The Hon. Thomas Baillie Surveyro of the Crown Lands in the Colo. | pro : : Py 1 very near the bottom of the hem. 
th : ired bs as pedestals to support lamps, of similar construction | "Y of New Brunswick, who is staying in this country on leave of ab This nnovation, W hich has received the approval of several ladies of 
to these Os the bdhdgs. A light railererk of iden, so placed as to admit a | S€Nce, has just received ome cane from Lord poate Cotonial er ed taste, is not anhkely to lead to the re-introduction of 
free passage to the water, and yet oford protect! ninst danger by | Secretary, relative to some plans for the improvement of New Brans- ‘ Aesane he ohed ott en 22 a 
cist. is also erected at the entrance to the steps. This has increased wick, = 5 ie a het ann | he Siadenek etelcnen ‘a = - — ee, ame 
the value of property in the Borough to equal that of any part of Lon The Duke of Wellington’s indisposition is said to have originated Rarbiere di Sevigtia moi consisted of ik ees iy * slo. teh rd Lew 
don. Seven guineas a-foot are given for ground to build ihe new houses | from cold, caught by his Grace, in consequence of his having perform. at the height of = knee with P black and a Pe asoan ted b 
upon; and for one large inn in the High-street, known by thhe name of | ed all his country excursions in an open cerriage notwitstanding re | St | sliver tacerls. The enreene, whieh wa cu ‘ oataaiaaen ame Pd 
the White Hart, £40,000 has been offered. verity of the weather. A violent ihflammation in the che st, resulting trimmed with the fringe oe ate Ree “which Ae ‘ oy — 
A new theatre is now erecting at Madrid, under the pe: sonal superin- , from me seme | go perl. women or rd btn te aro of the sleeves in the form of epaulets, had a most pm we effect. "A 
teadence of Ferdinand.—‘To meetits expenses anew iaport tex upon | ing indispenstls. Iafammation, we rejoice tn heer, as entirely eh ha divs conaaing of 2 ral’ paced on one sde completed hi ene 
certain articles bes boon lenpoced. 4 p his strength. His Grace was sufficiently recovered on Thai day to walk lume, which the —- tent authoritic s declare to be a type d'Aegancee 
We understand that Government has agreed with the Directors of the Espagnole never equalled by any previous Rosina.—Jan. 10, 


_we ai toft Navigati ae egynnen rae g tree for an hour in the grounds at the back of Apsley house. 
, es yigation, t¢ vance the required loan o " ce : : q ad ; : j 
£90,000 on domgiah the ul, onl it io angnsind that rapid progress | The Earl and Countess of Surrey, who, when in town, inhabit the The Lady of James Grogan, Esq. of Dablin, bas given birth to three 
IU" - ° »* ? tre ~ ? 


' : : j , ch P splendid mansion of the Duke of Norfotk, the noble Earl's father, in| children, (wo sons and a daughter, all of whom are fine, health 
will be made with them in the ensuing spring.—Norwich Post. S! James's-square, are now at their comfortable retirement, Worksop children and likely to live This increase in Mr. Grogan's a is the 
The Society of Arts at Mentz have resolved upon erecting @ monu- | Manor, in Nottinghamshire: which is held by the Duke as Grand Ser-| more re markable, in consequence of there Leing no previous o spring, 

ment in that town to the memory of Gattenberg, the inventor of the jeant to the King, by which he is entitled to give a glove to the King’ although the patties have been married upwards of 16 years. 

glorious art of printing In announcing this design they ze express & right hand, and support his Majesty ’s right arm at the Coronation, The) We announced, some time ago, the death of the Countess of Orkney, 
confidence that it will be supported, not only by the contributions of ate Dbuke of Norfolk, himself, h is been spending his Christmas at Fornbem at the advanced age of 76. She was daughter of Marrough, fifth Bart 
fellow-countrymen, but by the grateful munificence of every civilised | §t, Genevieve, near Bury St. Edwands, in Suffolk. of Inchiquin, and afterwards first Marquess of Thomond, by Mary, 
gp rere f the Bis! ry Jon's estate at Paddington is Lord Brougham.—His Lordship was not affected with his recent indis ato» 4 e rey ae. “p - vem, pte aged ~s yo ~~ 
gh Rents.—Part of the Bishop of London’s estate at Pa gle position antil some days after his arrival at Brougham Hell, where, in ®"* cdote is related. She was deaf and dumb, and was married, in 1753, 
let, as garden ground, at the apparently enormous rate of £16 an the society of his mother, his only sister, and bis brother, and one ortwo by signs. She lived with her husbard, who was also her first cousin, at 
" Y his seat, Rostellan, on the harbour of Cork. Shortly after the birth of 
her first child—the Lady lately deceased—the nurse, with considerable 
astonishment, saw the mother cautiously approaching the cradle in whick 
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A remarkable instance of diplomatic activity was displayed the week 
hefo@ last by General Beillard, the French Ambassador at the Court of 
Belgium. In consequence of a telegraphic deapatch received by the 
way of Lille, he left eet on Tuesday, arrived in Paris on Thursday, 
and repaired to the Tuileries. On the same night, he left the Premeh 
capital, reached Brussels on Sunday, and had an audience of King Leo- 
pold. He then immediately hastened back to Paris, where be arrived 


=- 





Mr. Serjeant Russell is appointed to the office of Chief Justice of 


Among the fashions prevailing just now at Paris is that of wearing ten 
breadths in the skirt of the dress. In one of Jouy’s papers, in “ L’ ler- 
mite de la Chaussée d’Antin,” he makes and old lady declare that the | 


acre. old and chosen friends from Scotland, he spenta merry christmas. The 
The Emperor Nicholashas rescinded the objectionable clause in the | Chancellor. on his return to Berkel y-square, found himself perfectly 


Ukase of the Ilth November, which ordered an increase of 124 per) recovered. 


: , 0 rine ea. : . snt wos sleeping, evidently full of some deep design. The Coen 
cent on the daties for goods lyingin the Custom-houses, imported in i a es : : > ha , procang | (he iman j y ery 
1831 ying i I iscouiul Alford His wy oy we dg only #¢ 7 of -s pre ~« tess, having perfectly assured herself that the ebild really slept, lifted om 
. Earl of Brownlow, will, at the death of bis father an is relative, the immense stone which she had concealed under her shawl, and, to the 


It is said that all the sons of the King are to be elevated to the dignity Countess of Bridgewater, inherit the vast wealth of those two noble horror of the nurse, who, like all personsof the lower orders in hey 
of the peerage, prev iously to the introduction of the Kictorm Biil into | families. Lord Alford is in his twentieth year. country, indeed in most countries, was fully impressed with an idea of 
the House of Lords. At no distant period, the Earl of Munster is ex- The Marquess and Marchioness of Conyngham have been staying al gig | eculiar cunning and malienity of “ bumbles,” lifted it with an intent 
pected to be appointed Governor-General of ladia their seat, Bifrons House near Canterbury, ever since their arrival in | to ding it down vehemently Before the nurse could interpose, the 

It appears that the following titles are about to be claimed: —The | England, where they were visited ocessionally by Mr. Denison, the | Countess bed flung the stone,—not, however, as the servant had eppre 
Dukedom of Lennox, by the Farl of Darnley, through heirs female.) Mf. Pp. for Sarry, the brother of the Marchioness, and Lady Lawley, her | pended, at the child, bat on the floor, where, of course, it made ® great 
from Esme. Duke of Lennox: the Earldom of Marchmont, by Sir J Ladyship’s sister, now raised to the dignity of a Peeress. The delight-| noise. The child immediately awoke and cried. The Counters, who 
Campbell, Bart., but this title is dispoted by Henry Scott, of Harden, ! fg) house in Hamilt.o-place, looking towards Hyde Park, where the | jad jooked with maternal eagerness to the result of her experiment. fell 
Fsq, and also by A. Hume, Esq.; the Barony of Fitzwarine, the second Marquess and Marchioness frequently entertained the late King, has re- | on her knees ina transport of joy. She had discovered that her child 
of that name, by J. Delafield, Esq.; and the Premier Barony of Ireland, cently been painted and decorated, and is now ready to receive them possessed the sense which was wanting in berself 
viz.—Lord Birmingham, Baron of Atenry, by E. Birwiogham Esq., of They are expected in London towards the close of the present month Mrs. Fitzherbert —Not withstanding reports to the contrary, Mrs. Pitz 
Dungan-house, in the county of Gaiway 


Lady Lyndhurst is perfeetly recovered from her severe indisposition, | herbert hes alwa rs been a fave rite with the different breuches of the 
Statue of George the Fourthi—On Tuesday the scaffolding which had | hy her residence for nearly a month at Brighton. Lord and hake Lynd- Royal family The Duke of York never omitted bis daily visits to this 
been erected in the Royal Exchange was removed sufficiently to allow burst have taken possession of their new house, near Ilyde Park, for | « semplary lady during his various sojourns at the Pelace, at Brighton ; 
a full view of the statue of the late King, which was finally placed in | the season. and the amiable Duke of Kent was equall observant in his allentions 
the niche destined to reecive it, on Satarday. The model from which Creation of Peers.—A general belief prevailed yesterday, that the Ga- | Few persons are more esteemed than Mrs. iizherbert, by Kiang William 
the statue has been ebiselled, was taken during the period when the zette of last night would contain the names of several of the new Peers. | sd Glucen Adelaide. Her name is included in all the parties at the 
late King was Regent. Onthe head there is no crown, the stone work They were not, however, gazetted; and it is our opinion, that very few Pavilion : 
being formed after the fashion the King was in the habit of wearing bis | j¢ any, Peers wiil be created uatil after the passing of the Reform Bill in| Oar friends the French bave as great a horror of bein called “ sub- 
hair. : | the Hiouse of Commons. Perbaps Ear! Grey may gazette cight or nine, | jects, #8 we English heave of being made “ subjects,” ane with abo 
We are happy to state that the Duke of Wellington bas recovered | but any farther creation will depend on circumstasces. Among the | asmuc! reason They can no more entertain (he peau yoy, 
sufficient strength to walk in the garden of Apsley-bouse. names of those reckoned as likely to be raised to the Peerage, are Loris enormity, (han Mejor Sturgeon in the farce could conceive that of am 
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a¥ Opened on Mon-| Dunraven and Gormanston, Sir George Warrender, and P. Methuen, 
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—— 
open to the authority of bis adjutant—(" The world’s at an 
end! , my adjutant!) The sugust heroes of the July revo- 
lution have been desi znatedthe “ sebjects” of the king whom they helped 
on the throne! Oh, and ! The sun stands still! “The 
world’s at an end ‘!"’— Chaos is come again!!!" To think, in these 

ened times, of a “king” with “ subjects!” The case is almost 
sesiiediomesthat of a king without subjects ! 

——. 
PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 


War Office, Jan. 20, 1832.—24 Regt. of Life Gds.: Lt.-Col. R. M. 
Oakes, from h. p. unatt. to be Maj. and Lt.-Col.. ¥. W. C. Coles who 
exchs. tec. diff. —3d a. of Drag. Gds.: Lt. BE. Wethered to be Capt. 
by pur., v. Mecham whe rets.; Cor. W. C. J. Campbell to be Lt. by 

ur., ¥. Wethered; J. G. W. Brydes, Gent. to be Cor. by pur., v. Camp. 

i.—Oth Regt. of Light Drags: Cor. R. BE. Fullerton to be Lt. by pur., 
v. Digby who rets.; H. A. Whatman, Gent. to be Cor. by par., v. Pal- 
lerton.—12th Do.: Lt. G. J. B. Hankey, from the 69th Ft. to be Lt, v. 
M’Douwall who exchs.—16th Do.: Cor. E. J. Pratt to be Lt. by pur., v. 
Walker who rets.; W. 8. A. Ellis, Gent. to be Cor. by pur., ¥. Pratt.— 
Royal Waggon Train: Capt. T. D. Burrowes, from the 21st Ft. to be 
Capt., v. Pardoe who rets.—Ist or Gren, Regt. of Ft. Gds.: Asst.-Surg. 
G. Brown, from the 18th Ft. to be Asst.-Surg., v. Caton who resigns. — 
Ist Regt. of Ft.—to be Capts.: Capt. F. R. Cary from the 55th Ft, v. 
Maclean who exchs.; Lt. t. Campbell by pur., v. Usher, who rets. To 
be Lt: Eas. T. J. Farnell by pur., v. Campbell. ‘To be Ensigns: W. IL. 
Bridges, Gent. by pur., v. Farnell; Gent Cad. J. T. Kirkwood, from the 
RI. Mit. Col, without pur., v. Palmer dec.—2d Do.: Gent. Cad. J. E. 
Simmons, from the Ri. Mil. Col. to be Ens. without pur., v. M‘Crea 
dec.—3d Do.: Asst.-Surg. A. Gibson, from h. p. New South Wales Vete- 
ran Com. to be Asst.-Surg., v. Hall, app. to the Staff.—6th Do.: Capt. 
H, B. Everest to be Maj. without pur., v. Rogers dee.; Lt. J.T. Griffiths 
to be Capt., v. Everest; Ens. J, Ottey to be Lt, v. Griffiths; Gent. 
Cad. W. 8. Durie, from the RI. Mil. Col. to be Ens., v. Ottey —16th 
Do.—to be Lts:: Ens. W. Murray without pur., v. Campbell dec.; Ens. 
F. W. Mandy by pur., v. Milius prom.; Ens. J. N. Fraser, from the 
27th Ft. w thout pur., v. Proud dec. To be Ens: Gent. Cad. J. Hen- 
derson, from the RI, Mil. Col. without pur., v. Mandy.—2)st Do.: Lt. 
H. Evelegh to be Capt. by pur., ¥. Burrowes, app. to the Ki. Waggon 
Train; Sec. Lt. C. James to be First Lt. vy pur., v. Evelegh ;J.R. Stew- 
art, Gent. to be Sec. Lt. by pur., v. James.—26th Do.: Eas. H. W. 
Coultman, from h. p. 53d Ft. to be Eas., v. Dalrymple, app. to the 48th 
Ft.—27th Do.: Gent. Cad. E. W. Sparkes, from the RI. Mii. Col. to be 
Ens. without pur., v. Fraser promoted in the 16th Ft.—2%th Do. Lt. E. 
Bayly, from the 46th Ft. to be Lt., v. Webster who exchs.—38th Do.: 
Ens. A. Wittell to be Lt. without pur., v. Dudley dea.—45th Do: Ens. 
C. Seagram to be Lt. without pur., v. Nayler dec.; G. E. Darby, Gent. 
to be Ens. v. Seagram.—46th Do.: C. W. Webster, irom the 29th F. to 
be Lt., v. Bayly who exchs.—48th Do.: Lt. E. King to be Cap. without 
at v. Moss dec. To be Lts.: Ens. R. C. Hamilton without pur., v. 

ing; Ens. G. M. _ without pur., v. Roebuck dee. To be Eusigns: 
Ens. H. Dalrymple, from the 26th Ft, v. Hamilton; Ens. C. Higginbo- 
tham, from h. p. 27th Ft.,v. Lys.—55th Do.: Capt, N. Maclean, from 
the Ist Ft. to be Capt., v. Cary who exche,—62d Do.—To be Lts.:— 
Ens. H. Jervis without pur., v. Meedonnell prom.; Ens. 8. W. Graves 
by par., v. Fairebild, whe ;2ts—To be Ensigns—Ens. G. H. Brown, 
from bh. S ioe, Ft, v. Jervis; G. E. Olpherts, Gent. by pur., v. Graves. 
69th Do: Lt. J. ASM ‘Douall, from the 12th Light Drags. to be Lt., v. 
Hankey, who exchs.—06th Do: Capt. T. M. Wilson, from the b. p., to 
be Capt., v. W. L. Carey, who exchis. rec. the diff; Lt. J. Telford to be 
Adjt., v. Sutherland, who resigns the Adjtcy. only.—Royal Newfound- 
Jand Veteran Companies: Staff-Asst..Surg. J. 8. Iuaston, M.D., to be 
Asst.-Surg., v. Makesey, dec. 

Hospital Staff.—Staff-Surg. F. A. Macann, M.D., from the bh. p., to be 
Burg. to the Forces; Asst.-Surg. H. Carline, from bh. p. 89th Ft., to be 
Staff.-Asst.-Surg., v. Robertson, resigned; Asst.-Surg. W. Hall, from 
the 3d Ft., to be Staff-Asst.-Surg., v. Reid, app. to the 2d West India 
Regiment. 

Memorandum.—The h. p. of Dep. Asst.-Coms.-Gen. A. Murton has 
been cancelled from the 24th Dec., (831, he having accepted a com- 
muted allowance for his commission. —The h. p. 6f the undermentioned 
officers has been cancelled from the 20th of Jan , 1832, inclusive, upon 
their receiving a commuted allowance for their coms :— 

Lieut. J. E. Hudson, h. p. 27th Ft.; Eos. W. Taylor, h. p- Canadian 
Fencibles; Capt, H. Coxwell, h.p. 14th Ft.; Lieut. G. W. Fox, Lord 
Kinnaird, h. p. 24th Lt. Drags.; Cor. W. Cunninghame, h. p. 5th Drag. 
Gds.; Lieut. L. H. Prentice, hb. p. 95th Ft.; Lient. F. P. N. de Kruger, 
h. p. 48th Ft.; Lieut. T. C. Forbes, of the 89th Ft. ; Asst- Surg. W 
Parker, h. p. 4th Ft.; Ens. M. M'Gleagey, b. p. 16th Ft; Cor. T. T. 
Burke, b.p. Lith Lt. Drags.; Paymaster J. Harley, h. p. 47th Ft.; Pay- 
master W. Bromley, h. p. 23d Ft.; Ens. J. Mahon, h. p. 9h Ft.; Hosp.- 
ast. P. Wilson, b. p. Hosp -Staff; Ens. F. W. Desailly, bh. p. 4th Ft. 

= 
CONVENTION BETWEEN HIS MAJESTY AND 
THE KING OF THE FRENCH. 
For THE MORE EFFECTUAL surPRessioN OF THE TRaFFic IN Staves, 
signep at rants, Novemagn 30, 1831. 

The Courts of Great Britain and France being desirous of rendering 
more effectual the means of suppression which have hitherto been in 
force against the criminal traffic known under the name of “the Slave 
Trade,” they have deemed it expedient to negotiate and conclude a con- 
vention for the attainment of so salutary an object; and they have to 
this end named as their Plenipotentiaries, that is to say— 

His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the Right Hon. Viscount Granville, Peer of Parliament, Mem- 
ber of the Privy Council, Knight Grand Cross of the Most Honourable 
order of the Bath, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at 
the Court of France. 

And his Majesty the King of the French, the Lieutenant-General 
Count Horace Sebastiani, Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, Mew- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies of the Departments, and Minister and 
Secretary of State for the Riepartapest of Foreign affairs. 

Who, after having exchanged their full powers, found to be in due 
form, have signed the following articles :— 

Article 1.—The mutual right of search may be exercised on board the 
vessels of each of the two nations, but only within the waters hereafter 
described, viz: 

Ist. Along the western coast of Africa, from Cape Verd to the dis- 
tance of 10 degrees to the south of the Equator,—that is to say, from the 
10th degree of south latitude to the 15th degree of north latitade, and 
as far as the 30th degree of west longitude, reckoning from the meridian 
of Paris. 

2d. All round the Island of Madagascar, to the extent of 20 leagues 
from that Island. ; 

3d. To the same distance from the coasts of the Island of Cuba. 

4th. To the same distance from the coasts of the Island of Porto 
Rico. 

Sth. To the same distance from the coast of Brazil. 

It is, however, understood that a suspected vessel descried and begun 
to be chased by the cruisers whilst within the said space of 20 leagues, 
may be searched by them beyond these limits, if, without having ever 
lost sight of her, they should only succeed in coming up with her ata 
rreater distance from the coast. 

Act. 2.—The right of searching merchant vessels of cither of the 
two nationsin the waters herein before meutioned, shall be exercised 
only by ships of war whose commanders shall have the rank of Captain 
or at least that of Lientenant, in the Navy. 

Art. 3.—The number of ships to be invested with this right shall be 
fixed, each year, bya ~¥ agreement. The number of each nation 
need not be the same, but in no case shall the number of the cruisers 
of one nation be more than double the number of the cruisers of the 
other. 

Art. 4.—The names of the ships, and of their commanders 
communicated by each of the contracting Gx ~ 
and information shall be recipr 
take place in the cruisers 

Art. 5.—Instructions shall be drawn up and agreed upon in common 
by the two Governments for the cruisers of both nations, which cruisers 
shall afford to each other mutual assistance in all circumstances in which 
it may be useful that they should actin concert. 


shall be 
" vernments to the other, 
ocally given of all changes which may 


——— 

shall be turnished with a special authority from each of the two 
Governments. 

Art. 6.— Whenever a cruiser shali have chased and overtaken a mer- 
chant vessel, as liable to suspicion, the commanding officer, before he 
proceeds to the search, shall exhibit ' (7, ain of the merchant ves- 
sel the special orders which confer awn , by exception, the right to 
visit her; and in case he shall ascertain the ship's papers to be regular, 
and her proceedings lawful, he shall certify upon the log-book of the ves- 
sel that the search took place only in virtue of the said orders; these for- 
malities having been completed, the vessel shall be at liberty to continue 
her course 

Art. 7.—The vessels captured for being engaged in the slave trade, or 
as being suspected of being fitted out for that infamous traffic, shall, to- 
gether with their crews, be delivered over, without delay, to the jurisdie- 
tion of the nation to which they belong. It is furthermore distinctiy 
understood, that they shal! only be judged according to the laws in force 
in their respective countries. 

rt. 8.—In no case shall the right of mutual search be exercised upon 
ships of var of either aation. 

he two Governments shall agree upon a particular signal, with which 
those cruisers only shall be furnished which are investea with this right, 
and which signal shall not be made known to any other ship not em- 
ployed upon this service. 

Art. 9.—The high contracting parties to the present treaty agree to 
invite the other maritime powers to accede to it within as short a period 
as possible. 

Art, 10.—The present convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications 
of it shall be exchanged, within one month, or sooner, if it be possible. 

In faith of which, the Plenipotentiaries have signed the present con- 
vention, and have affixed thereto the seal of their arms. 

Done at Paris, the 30th of November, 1831. 

GRANVILLE, (L.S.) 
HORACE SEBASTIANI, (L.8.) 


—>— 
CHILDREN OF THE DUKE OF SUSSEX. 


An interesting question has lately arisen to disturb the even and festive 
life of the Royal circle at Brighton. Our readers will, no doubt, easily 
recall to their remembrance the circumstances of the marriage of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex with the late Lady Augusta Murray. 
It appears that the children of that marriage, Sir Augustus D'Este and 
Miss Ellen D'Este, from a proper aad filial we ty to the memory of their 
late parent, and a desire aisoto be reinstated in the rank and property 
which have hitherto been most unjustly withheld from them, have taken 
the professional opinion of Dr. Lushington and Mr. Richards on the 
circumstances of their mother’s marriage, and their own claims to legiti- 
mate descent from George III. Nine different questions have been pro- 
posed to these gentlemen, all of them bearing most pertinently aes the 
matters we have just stated. The answers are clear and satisfactory, 
giving the decided opipions of the two eminent lawyers whose names 
we have mentioned, that Sir Augustus and Miss D'Este are legitimate 
children to whom the stain of bastardy cannotin any case attach; and 
that they may and must succeed to all property, titles and privileges 
which any child of the Duke of Sussex could in any circumstances in- 
herit. The question is viewed in two lights, first as it is affected by the 
common law ef the land; secondly, as it is affected by the Royal Mar- 
riage Act. It is clear to those gentlemen, that according to the common 
law of England, the marriage of the Duke of Sussex was the only valid 
marriage which, under the circumstances, he could contract. It was 
given in evidence before Parliament on another occasion, that no legal 
marriage could be contracted by Protestants at Rome, and in all such 
cases, itis beld that when the usual formalities of the country cannot be 
observed by Englishmen, as in Pagan countries, on board ship, &c. the 
law always sanctions and upholds all marriages where the contracting 
parties shall appear evidently to have, on good faith, endearment to exe- 
cute the most binding contract possible. The Duke of Sussex and Lady 
A. Murray were married at Rome, and it appears clearly, from their let- 
ters, that they acted under the strong impression that their marriage was 
a good and binding one. The lawyers are equally clear, that, the Royal 
Marriage Act does not apply to thisfcase, and indeed, notin any case | 
out of the kingdom. The Duke of Sussex, is an Irish as well as an Eng- 
lish peer, and likewise, a Prince of the Royal Blood of Ireland. Ire- 
land had, at that period, a separate legis!ature and jurisdiction, and it 
surely will not be supposed that an English parliament could limit the 
rights of an Irish subject. The Duke of Sussex could therefore con- 
tract a legitimate marriage with Lady Augusta Murray as an Irishman, 
and transmit unimpaired to his children the property and privileges of 
his owu high descent.— Morning Chronicle. 

[The Observer, in its comments on the above, says:—] 

It is added, that the King was quite willing to give the claims of 
these children his usual kind and generous consideration; but that his 
views were thwarted by the meddling of certain ladies, who give proof 
of the lowness of their origin by the impertinence of their manners. It 





CHOLERA. 
London, Jan. 24.—The following is the daily report of cholera cases 


received to-day :— 
- Central Board of Health, Council Office, 
Whitehall, Jan. 23, 1 
Sunderland, Jan. 20 & 21.—Remaining at last report, } we cases 
1; total 2. Recovered, 1; died, 0; remaining, 1. Total cases from 
commencement of disease, 535 ; deaths 202. ~_ 
Neweastle, Jan. 20 & 21.—Remaining at last report 50; y 
21; total 50. Recovered, 9; died, 9; remaining, 62. "Foam taae 
—. mes cases. 800; deaths 255. Y 
Gateshead, Jan. 20 & 21.—Remaining at last report, 4: 
2; total,6. Recovered, 1; died, 1; remaining, 2S" fies eee 
ment of disease, cases, 382; deaths, 125. . 
Northshields and Tyn«mouth, Jan. 20 & 21.—Remaini 
port, 15; new cases, 7; total 22. Recovered, 6: died, fh eee 15. 
From commencement of disease, cases 85; deaths, 33. wins 
f Hetton, Houghton le Spring. Penshaw, &c. Jan. 20 & 21.—Reraain- 
ing at last report, 57; new cases, 19; total, 76. Recovered, 28; died 3; 
——_. 45. From the commencement of disease, cases 296: deaths 
49. 
Haddington, N. B. and (vicinity,) Jan 19 & 20.—Remaining at the 
last report, 4; new cases, 2; total, 6. Recovered, 0; died 1; remain- 
ing, 5. From commencement of disease, 52; deaths.21. | - 
Newburn, Jan. 20.—Remaining at last report, 32; . 2: 

94. Recovered, 14; died, 4; remaining, 76. Total augeens Gouas con 
commencement of disease not mentioned. 
Walker Township, Jan. 19.—Remaining at last report, 11; new ca 
1; total, 12. Recovered, 2; died, 0; remaining, 10. rom. oe 
ment of diserse, 72; deaths 20. . From commence 

Tranent, (North Britain,) Jan 18. 19, & 20.—Remaining at } 
5; new cases, 24; total, 29. Recovered, 1; died, 5; emalalog, $5. 
Total cases from commencement of disease, 32; deaths, 8. as 
Summary of the above. 
Cases remaining at last report 239 | Died : : : : : : : ; 24 
New ensoes : $ 3 3 3 2 88| Remaining : : : : : : 931 
Recovered: : , : : ? 62 
Tota! from Commencement. 
2184 | Deaths : : : : 723 
Total deaths from places where 
the disease has ceased, and 
from which no returns have 





Cases: rs : : 

Total cases from places where 
the disease has ceased, and 
from which no returns have 


been this day received 196 | been this day received. 68 
Grand total cases 2350 | Grand total deaths 791 


Since the return was made up, intelligence bes arrived of 27 cases. 
and ten deaths at Musselburgh (North Britain) since the 18th inst. 
’M. MACLEAN, Sec. 


——>— 

REFORM—OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Courier, Jan. 20--2nd edition. 

Itis with great concern that we notice a report in general circulation 
at the west end of the town, without being able at this moment to give it 
a positive contradiction. 
It is said that, so far from the King having put the question of a new 
creation of peers entirely in the hands of Earl Grey, his Majesty had. 
been induced, upon the representations of some distinguished members 
of the House of Peers, on both sidesto give only such a qualified assent 
asto prevent the Ministry from securing the success of the Reform Bill 
by means of a new creation of Peers. It is further said, that a dis- 
tinguished duke, who has supported reform, has signified to Earl Grey, 
that he and many other peers would vote against the measure if the Mi. 
nisters should attempt to carry it by a new creation. 
It is also said that three members of the Cabinet are opposed strongly 
to such a measure, and that they will tender their resignations if it is per- 
sisted in. 
We beg it to be understood distinctly, that we give this ramonr with- 
out attaching to it the degree of credit which it appears to have gained 
in circles likely to be well informed on the subject, and we sincerely 
hope that we shall be able to-morrow to contradict it from authority, 
It would be very improper, however, considering how general the re- 
port is, and how likely it is to be much exaggerated, by accounts which 
will leave London this —- to abstain altogether from noticing it. 
Upon enquiry, already we find that two of the persons named to us as 
parties in this affair, have disclaimed ali knowledge of it; and, therefore, 
it is but fair to presume that it has been invented for party purposes. ° 

Such, we trust, will prove the fact, although we cannot this evening 
trace the report to its origin. 

Courier, Jan. 21. 

Reports were very current yesterday at the west end of the town, and 
great pains were used to propagate them by persons in high rank, of a 
determination on the part of the King not to create any peers for the 
purpose of carrying tle Reform Bill; and it was added, that a distin- 





is also said, that at the instigation of these females, the rank of Mar- 
quess’s children was offered to the D’Estes, and that they indignantly | 
refused it. 


This circumstance of the claims of the. D’Estes, which is pompously | 
put forth by the concoctor of the paragraph, as having recently disturbed 
the festive life of the Royal circle at Brighton, is in good truth, a very 
old story of matters which have been agitated by his Highness the Duke 
of Sussex with unceasing pertinacity since his Majesty's accession to the 
throne,and with language ofindignant remonstrance since the elevation 4 
of the Fitzclarences to the dignities of the nobility. The affair, which | 
was al first treated by the Government with the indifference it deserved, | 
bas, from the apparent approbation bestowed on the recognition of the 
children of Mrs. Jordan, assumed a complexion which will, we suspect, | 
be ultimately very vexatious. As long as the children of the King re- 
mained in that state of privacy which was most consonant with a re- | 
spect to the established usages of the country, the Duke of Sussex limited | 
his desires for his children to an elevation somewhat resembling that | 
which is said to have been now offered them: when the Fitzclarences, 
taking advantage of the great popularity of the Royal parent, prevailed | 
on him to adopt the precedents of the time of Charles the Second—pre- 
cedents which we had fondly hoped would never have revived,—& when 
the people, in gratitude to their patriotic Monarch, repressed their feel- 
ings of aversion or disgust, in order that his feelings might not, without 
some very weighty reason, be subjected to pain, then the D’Estes ad- | 
vanced in their pretensions, and now, as the writer of the paragraph 
states, they do not hesitate to put forth their claims to stand in the direct | 





succession tothrone. Evil has been done by some persons, but we trust | 
j; evil will not continue to follow. For constitutional purposes—the 
wisdom of which the meddliug of the native Royal Family of the pre- 
sent day will sufficiently vindicate—it has been determined by the Le- 
gislature that the Royal Family of England are not to contract alliances 
| with their subjects. It would, perhaps, be more gratifying to English 
pride and Eaglish prejudices were it otherwise. But such is the law; 
and weighty reasons can and have been adduced initssupport. The 
| Duke of Sussex, in direct violation of the law, wedded Lady Augusta 
| Murray at Rome, and on his return to this country, readily,—we will not 
| say willingly —availed himself of its provisions for a separation 








The law on the subject will, we suspect, be found clear. If it be not 
sufficiently so, we trust, in justice to the other branches of the Royal 
| Family, who bave been restrained from the gratification of their Eng- 
| lish affections and forced to form Continental alliances, that another act 
will be introduced to explain and enforce it, so far as the existing family 
are concerned. If it seem fit to the Legislature to amend the marriage 
act, the operation must, we apprehend, be limited to the future, and the | 
Duke of Sussex and his children excluded from the opportunity of tak- 


| ing advantage of a violation of the law and a 49 vears’ admission that 


his and their claim could not be supported. As the females of the Fitz- 
clarence family have been pointedly alluded to as the opponents of the 
D’Estes, it may be as well to observe, that although both Ear! Grey and 


guished duke, who voted for the bill in the last session, had expressed 
his intention of opposing it, with a great many Reform Peers, if such a 


| step were to be resorted to for forcing the measure in its present form 


through the House of Lords. 

It was also said that a schism in the cabinet had arisen on this subject, 
and that three of its members had resolved to send in their resignation 
in the event of Earl Grey’s persisting in recommending to his Majesty 
to create a large number of peers merely for the above purpose. 

We are happy in being enabled, from a source upon which we can 
rely, to contradict this report. No schism whatever has taken place in 
the cabinet; and although it is quitetrue that some hesitation Jhas been 
evinced as to creating Peers to carry the bill with all its clauses, and so, 
in fact, to pronounce, as it were, beforehand, that no discussion for any 
effective purpose, at least, should be allowed, there has never been on 
the part of an illustrious personage the slightest wavering, in his deter- 
nination to use all constitutional means to carry the great principles of 
that healing measure, to which all honourable and moderate men look, 
as the sure means of establishing public confidence, and maintaining 
tranquillity in the empire. 

Court Journal, Jan. 21. 

Reported Schism in the Cabinet.—A report was in very general curren- 
cy, lust night, that a serious misunderstanding has arisen in the Cabinet, 
on the subject of the Reform Bill, but we were unable to trace it toa 
sure source. We shall give the report just as it was stated at the differ- 
ent Club Houses, without either guaranteeing its authenticity, or throw- 
ing discredit uponit. It is said, that when the Peerage Question was 


| discussed in the Cabinet, the Dake of Richmond, Lord Goderich, and 


the Marquis of Lansdowne suggested the propriety of allowing things 
to take their regular course, and endeavouring to meet the views of the 
more liberal Anti-Reform Peers, by modifications; but that at the ad- 
vice of Lord Durham and another Member of the Cabinet, Earl Grey 
wentto Brighton, where his reception by the Queen was so unfavoura- 
ble, as to induce him to complain of it to his Majesty. Difficulties were, 
it is said, thrown in the way, and before the King would give any answer 
to his request about a new creation of Peers, lie consulted a distinguish- 


}ed Member of the Upper House, and eee consented to create 


such a number as woutd be qutte unequal to the demand of the Minis- 

ter. It is further said, that the Duke of Portland went to Earl Grey, 

with alist of more than twenty Peers who would, he said, vote against 

the Ministry, if they should create new Peers. Such is the repert—it 

hascreated a great sensation, and large bets have been offered, that there 

will not be a creation of twenty Peers within a month from this period. 
Bells Messenger, Jan, 22. 

Parliament assembled on Tuesday, and the Reform Bill went into 
committee on Friday night. The opposition have collected together all 
their venom and strength for the conflict, and they made a vigorous 
attempt to stop the progress of the Bill; bot im a house, consisting of 
only 252 members, the ministers obtained a aay of 53. The House 
then passed to the consideration of the first c ause—but it is clear that 
the Bill will make but stow progress—it will be fought inch by inch by 


Lord Brougham have been repeatedly urged by the illustrious Duke to | the borough-mongers. The Tories will fight every clause to the last, 
bring the question under the eonsideration of his Majesty and the Legis- | and they have now put themselves under such skilful management, and 


lature, they have uniformly evaded giving a direct reply; and we believe, 


are so well versed in the tactics of debate, that it is not unlikely that 


his Royal Highness will find that there is something more than mere fe- Ministers may be beaten upon some of the clauses, unless all their ad- 


male jealousy opposed to the accomplishment of his wishes 


4 o Sir Au- | herents are at their posts in the time of need. The country will not 
| gustus D'Este, it should be observed, has assumed the title of Prince; forgive any slackness on such an occasion. What have they been sent 


The ships of war authorized to exercise the reciprocal rightof search | and, if we mistake not, we saw cards with his address in that name eight | to parliament for, if not to be the watchful, active, and undaunted cham- 


i 


or ten yearsago. 


| pions in the cause of Reform’ 
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Times, Jan. 24. 


Some of the Sunday papers are at their old One of them assured 
the public that the Duke of Portland, at the head of 40 other Peers, 
anol pledged to vote against the Reform Bill which be bad hitherto 
supported, if the King aad his Ministers should dare to take the only 
means in their power to render the support of the Bill effectual, by ob- 
taining for ita majority in the House of Lords. Perhaps they th t 
that Fi was the nuwber of Peers about to be created, and 80 resolved to 
quash the matter at once and bring the account to an exact balance, by 
a set-off of just 40 renegadoes, neither more nor less. We need not say 
that the whole story is a fiction, and a clumsy one moreover; for, long 
as the same fabricators of weekly fables hare been at work, they do not 
seem to have yet learned, that to lie usually, it ought to be done seasona- 
ee <. * We would likewise, before we close this subject for 
the present, recommend that the Peers about to be made shall not be 
created or gazetted by driblets. If it be true that somehow or other an im- 

ssion has got abroad—a foolish one we know it is—that King or Minis- 
ters have felt any hesitation upor the policy and necessity of quelling at 
a blow all troublesume o ition to this great measure of reform, Lord 
Grey ought to bring out and array his force, like an energetic chieftain, in 
such a manner as to convince mankind that no shadow of hope remaias 
to the public enemy. Were it but to smother the daily aud weekly slan- 
ders, which now all go to the one main — the forfeiture of the 
confidence by Lord Grey, and his Lordship's consequent hesitation 
to undertake the few efforts necessary towards securing the nation’s 
triumph and his own,—were there no strouger motive than this, Lord 
Grey cannot create Peers too largely or too soon, or promulgate the 
creation with too much diligence and spirit. 
Atlas, Jan, 22. 

A very silly report has got into circulation about a schism in the eabi- 
net. It issaid, that the reception which the Queen gave to Lord Grey 
on his late visit to Brighton was so unfavourable as to oblige him tu com- 
plain to the King; and that his Majesty will only consent to the creation 
of acertain numberof Peers, below the demands of the occasion; and 
that the Duke of Portlaad is in possession of a list of twenty reform 
peers who are prepared to vote against the bill (pretty reformers these) 
in case the minister should adopt the only course left opento him to se- 
cure it. Now this last report is only calculated to incense the people 
still more against the House of Peers, because it leads tothe conclusion 
that when any of their Lordships happen to fall in with popular opinion, 
they are ready to sacrifice it notwithstanding to their reverence for that 
“order” to which Lord Grey some few years ago pledged himself when 
the Famine Question stood between the Million and the Unit. But there 
is not the least truth inany of these foolish reports: they are all got up 
for newspaper poisocse. We have good authority for two facts, which 
our readers will be gladto learn. J. The King is determined to create 
a sufficient numberof peers to meke a majority in the Upper House. 
2. Lord Grey only waits to ascertain what number will be cufficient, 
when the patents will intmediately be issaed. ‘The only delay, therefore, 
that can now arise on this momentous point, has reference to difficulties 
which the public can well appreciate—the counting of votesin a very 
uncertain assembly. 


—— 
THE REFORM BILL IN COMMITTEE. 
House of Commons, Jan, 20. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL moved that the order of the day be read for 
the house to resolve itself into a committee on the Reform Bill. 

Lord MILTON begged to know of the noble Lord, whether the 
clause with respeet to the fifty-pound freeholders, which had been pro- 
posed last session by the Marquis of Chandos, formed part of the pre- 
sent bill? 

Lord J. RUSSELL answered in the affirmative. The amendments 
proposed by the noble Marquis having met with the approval of a ma- 
jority of that House, were included in the present bill. 

The SPEAKER put the question on the order of the day. 

Mr. CROKER was surprised at theproposalto go into committee with- 
outinformation. The noble lord stated the night before last, that the in- 
formation necessary to discuss the bill in committee was not perfectly pre- 
pared—that they were not prepared to go on with the scedules and 
clauses, but that some of the minor parts of the bill might be discussed. 
On the 15th and 17th inst. He wrote to the noble lord, begging for in- 
formation ; first, generally—second, specifically. A general promise 
was the reply to the first note, and the specific answerto the second 
reached him (Mr. Croker) within the last ten hours! How great was 
the necessity for this information? The House would be surprised to 
find, that Lieutenant Drummond’s list was calculated on such a principle 
that the few and trifling alterations (as they were called) produced this 
extraordinary result—that it changed the places of forty eight haneugh- 
in the original list of ahundred. Two thirds of the whole list, present- 
ed as the basis of anew constitution, have been changed iu their rela- 
tions. Lieutenant Drummond had chosen one hundred boroughs, and | 
by adding the aggregate amount of taxes, he gave to each a particular 
place in the list, not depending on its own value, but on the value of | 


} 
| 


those with which it was connected. Having made some alterations in the | 
higher numbers, those which had uo alterations in themselves were 
nevertheless changed in their position. There were papers on the table 
numbered 1 to 8, No 2. of this series gave to Calne 710 houses. No. 3} 
confirmed that, and added this circumstance, that the commissioners | 
and returning officer agreed with Lieut. Drummond that that number | 
was correct. Nos. 5 and 6 were silent as to Caine, but No. 7 computed 
the number at 996. No. 7 was delivered in the course of yesterday. 
but this morning no 8 was delivered, which gave not 710, 906, but 673. 
{ Hear. hear. Every one of those alterations in the value of Calne, ] not 
only gave it a different place in the lists as respected itself, but altered the | 
place of all the other boroughs in the list. Chippenham, in No. 2, was 
stated at 648 houses; the third list corroborated that statement. No 
6 stated it at 788, being a difference of 140 houses. [Hear.] But No. & 
stated it not at 648, not at 788, but at 653. Yet in Lieutenant Drum 
mond’s list houses were preferred to population, for the sake of greater 
accuracy. In No. 8, Malton was stated to have 1,079 houses, and it was 
of course put very far out of the way of disfranchisement. Oh, fortu 
nate! No. 3stated it at 840. No. 4 brought it up again to 1,031. Then 
at last, the paper of this morning, No. 1. brought down Malton to 792 
being a difference of three hundred houses between two documents de- 
livered within forty-eight hours of each other. A still more eorrect re- | 
port with regard to Malton was expected to-morrow. The consequence | 
of this would be that Malton, which originally stood at 119, would, were 
the report No. 2 correct, be sunk down to 8); if the second report of | 
No. 5 were true, it would be raised considerably; if the third were true, | 
it would be ralsed to 107; though in the paper delivered this morning 
it was again sunk down to 95, aud probably by the next report it would 
be changed to somethingelse. These absurdities, doubtless, arose trom 
the different views, different plans, and different limits proceeding from 
different persons. Would it be wise to legislate on such grounds? The 
House was not in a state to resolve itself into a committee. The real 
official reports were the only basis or authority which the House could 
proceed upon, and until these were procured, it was impossible for hon 
membersto know what to do. He had predicted the difficulty last ses 
sion, and the ministers had absolutely stated that there was no difficulty, 
and had solemnly promised the requisite information. If his Majesty's 
ministers persisted in urging on the debate, they might empannel a 
it were without indictment—they might even go on to condemn, but it 
would be conviction without evidence. 

Lord J. RUSSELL did not deny, that in order to investigate the par- 
ticular claims of particular boroughs, to be exempted either from one 
place or from another, it might be necessary that gentlemen shiou'd con 
sider, as attentively as possible, the number of houses in each particular 
boreugh, and the amount of value and taxation. But there was suffi 
cient information before the House to commence with. He admitted 
that in private he told the Right Hon. Gentleman that information would 
be ready in a week; but in some parts of the list it was necessary to 
make corrections, and he thought f inexpedient to present to the llouse 
at that time any information which he thought might require revision 
They were not ready to be delivered. Some of the inquiries were still 
in progress, and some of the papers were still in Mr. Drummond's hands, 
bat there was not a single place, which it would be necessary to heave 
out of schedule A or schedule B. The House would therefore seé that 
there was no necessity whatever to refrain from going into the com- 
mittee, and to decide whether or no 56 boroughs were not disfranchised, 
and 30 boroughs were to return one member. At Calne and Chippen- 
ham, the commissioners having pointed out what were the limits of the 
boroughs, the surveyor had made mistakes, and consequently there had 
been a variance in the returns. There were other boroughs, in which 
Lieutenant Drummond had to judge between different accounts, some- 
times taking the census of 1831, sometimes the statement of the return- 
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SS 
ing officer, and sometimes the statements of the commissioners. These | ; 
Serving statements, be it remembered, were forced upon them by the | Ute" the most resolute opposition from the Conservatives ; but 
— or. to the census of 1921. (Covers.) Malton was at first stated to '® ™ority is so decidediy in favour of the Government that littl 
iain 110 houses, which was twenty-four above the line of disfran.. doubt can be entertained of its speedily passing that House. We have 


chisement. It stood now 107, which was twenty-one above disfranchise.| ¢; 
meat. Tbddieen eae ae A a | given # portion of the debates, for the purpose of showing their charac- 


cases. There were a great many boroughs whose limits were entirely | “Pt wil be observed, (hat they differin matter and manner bat tittle 
unknown ; some whose limits were very extensive ; some whose limiis from those of the previous session, which is our reason for not copying 


extended to the town, and others a great way beyond it, so that the them more estensivel 
ee weuls perceive that it reqaired great diligence and care to obtain Taking it for seated that the Bill is pert 

, ormation which had been presented to the House, His Majesty's’ ;, fate in th a b sw pertogsty cafe ta the Comtesse, 
3 ernment were periectly prepared to go into the committee, and they '* te i the Lords becomes a matter of redoubled importance. In 
thonght that sufficient information was now before the House to enable | giving our readers information on this point, we shall use the utmost 


them to decide whether fifty-six of the smaller bo “ ! ict i ; 
from the borough re ree ba 1 ie ey roughs could be taken viligence and exercise strict impartiality, Most accounts agree in 


Sir ROBERT PEEL said, that their ing idformetion on this subject | wating. that Lord Girey has not made sufficient conv erts among the 
: 47 ministers themselves considered muierial, he would say thot if Peers to promise himself any greater success with this, than with the 
I le i ees a's te, respect — a privileges or the rights of ‘he peo-| former Bill, and it therefore becomes a matter of unquestionable neces. 
Ne, t would reiase to proceed until this important information were | cs. » ion i 
regularly placed betore it. [Hear, hear.{ His Majesty called on them | sity to create | eens. But the question is, will Fart Grey advise this 
to take those measures into their most serious eubsideration. Bat the | measure, or will the King consent to exercise what is now generally 
Noble Lord said—“« The principle of the bill being alfirmed by the | called an unconstitutional use of his prerogative! This question, 
oe 4 ome Geran aoe hed” TA each) coe —- be de-| as we have said before, it is impossible to answer, and it is by the last 
ey are stitched.” [A laugh.}] Matters of the deep. | ; . ; 
est impo:tance must depend on this stitching. [Hear] In the papers account ajave toca Gee ever, We have copied the statements of 
ope delivered, there were continual references to a document which, | **° eral papers on this point, and when itis recollected that all the journals 
he supposed, would be delivered as soon as possible. It was not a mat.| quoted are on the side of Reform, the reader must be strack by their 
eeslinesal aes - — ye my ti * — ithecame a | discrepancies and contradictions, The assertion that the Duke of Port- 
: and wessive evil, if, in electing that object, they proeced- | - , i 
edona principle of injustice. (Hear, hear.) So strongly did he fee! | land, with forty other Peers who are now in favour of the Bill, having 
the necessity of having proper information before the House, that if he | protested against the threatened deluge of a new creation is contra- 
ite oe he would divide against the proposition of the Noble Lord, | dicted by the Times of the 24th, but we think rather vaguely, The 
r . A : 
. vas . , ‘ | Courier, which found it necessary to j 
Lord ALTHORPE said, that the information called for was unneces- | ‘ dediti the 20 ; 7 : make the repost the subject of 
sary in deciding the first clause, which respected the number of boroeghs | * "C08? ection on “th, partly promised a contradiction by authority 
to be disfranchised ; but he admitted that when they came to the sche. | °" the subsequent day—the contradiction, it will be observed, did appear, 
a ae would be necessary, in order to see w hether the bo- | but not from authority, and the question still remains in doubt. The re- 
roughs designated ought to be retained there or not. If the question | suit of this is, that we are no wiser than we were before. end we ean é 
were as to the relative claims of boroughs they should have the com- ines d ' fe , - . —— 
missioners’ report ; but it was of no importance at ail in deciding on the | nothing more than refer our readers to our extracts. Uf there were not 
number of boroughs that should be placed in schedule A. He saw no | difficulty somewhere, we think that some decided step would be taken 
Oi dene ea. amd might employ themselves | by the Government to relieve the public mind of its present suspense. 
‘ A: oO the schedules. i oe : ‘ . ‘ 
_Sir R. VYVYAN knew not the motives of Ministers in thus pre wih et — and every well wisher of England mast be aaslous 
cipitating the question, but he should resist it to the utmost. If) ' see the question of Reform speedily disposed of, as the agitation it 
oe sim eae — yi no me, come Coet that it was in | keeps up, and the miscbiefs the present unsetiled state of things engen- 
obedience to the beck and bidding of ministers, they would violate every | y A j 7} " 
ga Agee - . ) ors, are working serious evils {to t! , ,, 
ae of justice, and actin defiance of common decency and com- ” ies Scotch ree Irish Re ‘wae pre act ea aby dah d—t} 
on sense. B i ve rol i, orward- wey 
Sir C. WETHERELL said, that Lieutenant Drummond had been | 4°90 satisfy the respective Members trom either country. The an- 
called ae between the 24th of November and the 12th of December, | pacemy s p Race sary give their votes to these Members, which 
to sketch out a new constitution for the country—a period that seemed | lessons Che a yay s _ The Government, nevertheless 
to him (Sir C. Wetherel!) much too sbort for the completion of a work | seem strong enough to carry their whole measure in the Lower 
of such important magnitude. [A laugh.] When they were called on | House. Our readers know our sentiments—we do not object to Re- 
to disfranchise 56 boroughs on the evidence of facts was it not con- on - a . the degree to which it is pushed in the present 
wee w“ ith common justice and common sense that they should have pon | ene dibedt « we the hey tp moe! nat whieh 
ey facts = before them? [Hear.] if he were arguing a case of A new subject has Pa ae “5 y hee Neem ne villity of the Kio 
oo nature — an — act, would —e be a gross absurdity on The Children of the Duke of Besces have set — a f the legality 
iis part not tu have a mapof the ground before him? Would it notbe | 47°" ’ wd, any) . 
t > al if : . ow a of their mother’s marrioge, and claim to be considered in the light of 
‘a og d poor. at a parish vestry, when a parcel of land was about legal offepring of a Prince of the Blood henetad En land. The colvecte 
0 be parcelled out to A. B, and C, they should not have the plan before h Dee weer his cir y , f ‘ iI , 
them, according to which the allotments were to be made? Sucha ai a fe maryie ee ~ this circumstance, and throw all the light 
species of legislation might suit very well those who belonged to politi- | °" (0® Sumee “1 of ear yw 
' g { g | wi TY ne f iH TH] { 1 lei . ” 
som Y : ‘phe bol ee : ie affairs o olland and Belgium are not changed. ‘The Sst Jan. 
ral oon or a — who were for “‘ the bill, the whole bill, and | is the period fixed for the Gual settlement, but few politicians anticipate 
nothing but the vill,” but as legislation proceeding from the members of fortunate result. The E ane of Re a te ahout'* a vislt ¢ 
a well-constituted and deliberative assembly, it was an entire and perfect | hie Mo — . [Pr * z +t we 2 wipro 1. - hal 1 ~ pay he .. 
piece of unredeemed mockery. [Hear, hear.] It was monstrous that Ps er the — oes a eT 
that house should be compelled, under the domination of an influence TA Mai “re Fr a — yn ssembl to the state of things im- 
out of doors that depriv edit of its deliberative character, or under the : \ - ay her > the doth ; = — : of cl 7 leo X. " The Civil List 
equally odious domination of his Majesty's ministers, to come to a vote | a , — ath soup vO ned 4 - n 12° iit an (anes much to his 
with regard fo acase that altogether depended upon facts submitted to M vere hess pre - y - hs 4... d ee A aiandl od atl sidas of he- 
them. [Hear, hear.] Anti-reformeras he was, he would lend his aid | ‘ or Age a Oe Se 
fo reform the House, if it could so far forfeit the character that beloug "Th a sped tion of Don Pedro against Portugal is in great forward 
edtoa British Parliament. | ee oe v7 ; ; . , 
Mr. CRESSET PELHAM had a prejui ein favour of ene borough—others | "5: and " ill shortly sail rhe naval department is uader the ¢ ommand 
might have the same. It would be a Jesuitical reservation to vote for fifty-mix | Of Capt. Sartorias of the Britlsh navy 





| Lord J. Russell begged to set the Hon. Member right. If they wished at once to 


| principles, again fail, then would peers in any number be created ; the King being 


| the Regulator, Bath coac 


borouchs without knowing what fifty-six were meant.... Sir C. Forbes was The Cholera Morbus has extended to Musselborough and other places. 
vady , the opposition ti!l seven o'clock ) PR ’ ad ‘ 
i FARE WPR hhesen Rha a Urey constnuton: + in tbe i ae ea 16 My, Hunt ] W/o om danctamd shat am « or hae Loom roewived by the bast packet an- 


Drummond constitution, He would vote with the opposition. If the question nHOUncIAg the abalition of the British Consulate General in the United 
were that the whole fifiy-six boroughs in schedule A should be disfranchised, be | States. The duties of this office will be hereafter performed by the re- 
would vote for it, or for sixty, or for all in schedule B: but it was a different thing | spective consuls, and by his Majesty's Minister at Washington. The 
when they were asked by one vote to declare that “ each” of them should be dis- | rule, we uaderstand, will be applied to the consulates-general in all 


franchised. No man of common sense or decency should be asked to vote so.... | countries 


disfranchise the whole of the fifty-six boroughs, thet would be a good ground for We have received the IP port of the proceedings of the North Ameri 


objection, but theclause was, that they should cease to return members to Par- | ©8" Colonial Association, at the general meeting on the 10th of Jan 
liament, and the insertion of the word “each,” in fact, left it open to the com- We shall publish it next week, 


mittee to decide the particular boroughs as they occurred, The question was _ 

pt oe Wr the = d ~ yy rd ‘oy said he would not object tothe | We have been asked if Col. Brereton took any part, personally, in the 
order of the day being read... ."Lord J. Russell moved that the Speaker do now ade t e ) rhe 4 

leave the chair.... Mr. Croker moved to substitute for the word “ now,” the word charge that was made by the 3d Dragoons, when so many of his fellow 


| “eeeday”,... The House divided—fer Lard 3, Russell, 152; for the amend- creatures were cut to pieces at Bristol. The following extract from Ma- 


ment, 99; majority for ministers, 53. jor Maeworth’s statement, published a few weeks age in this oper, will 
—_ ws best answer the question. On Monday morning, when 1000 wretches 
The cholera has made another step towards ourcity. The first victims hove | were about to set fire to the side of Queen-square, which communicates 
been agers in the poorest circumstances, and by no mean’ of temperate or) with the shipping the Major snys.— 
cleanly habite. They all be long, itt said, to the class of colliers, who consti- “It was nolonger timeto consider numbers or to awnit Magistrate's 
tute the greater part of the population of the place.— Scotsman. orders. Lcalled out Colonel Brereton, we must instantly charge ;” 
and without waiting for his answer, (he could not but approve,) | ecall- 
ed out ‘ Charge men, and charge home!” The troops obeyed with the 
immovable in his determination to abide by the measure in its essentials, and to | Utmost olacrity, Colonel Brereton charging with great spirit at ther head ; 
“carry his Ministers through.”— Spectator, and, [trust in God every man then injared was actually engaged in 
London, Jan. 24.- It will be seen, from the skirmishing last night in the Hous: plunder, or in burning; and that not asingle innocent person there fell 
of Commons on the presentation of a petition from Leeds, that the subject of beneath our sabres Numbers were cat down and ridden over; some 
[risa tithes and of Insh church property in general, begins to press hard ipon the | were driven into the burning houses, out of which they were never 
consideration of Parliament. It is undoubtedly very lamentable that the bul« of geen to return; and our Dragoons, after sabring allthey ¢ ould come 
any nation should combine to resist as one man the efforts of any class of indi- at in the Square, collected and formed, and then charged down Prince- 
vidimls to recover and enjoy their lawful property But what is that to the pur- 4 ted ; ~ 
post? Where is thoremedy? Can you go to iaw with a whole people ?. If, Street and again returned to the Square, riding at tbe miserable mob in 
not, you must either abolish the uneffectua! law, or abolish 6,000,000 of people. all directions; about 120 or 130 of the incendiaries were killedand 
The late fire in Glasgow has been very severe on the insurance offices, ..' yet | “ vuunded here , : 
considerably more so on the proprietors. The losses, we have heard, amount in| It was, probal ly, the recollection of this dreadful scene, and the reflec- 


I - - : 
all to 54,8001.—Caledonian Mercury. tion that a trifling exercise of his duty in the outset would have prevent- 


k ie now hinted that the new Peers will not be forthcommng until another at- 
tempt has been made to carry the bill without them, Shonld the bill, in ite grand 








A Sheffield paper states, that the five men who were sentenced to death at the | ed jt, that caused the unfortunate man to destroy his life. 
latespecial commission for Nottingham are all to be executed to-morrow. We pinanenled 
hope and believe that this statement is not true.- Times. 


We have placed in another column the speech of Lord Aylmer, on 
deats will not undergo the extreme penalty of the law. We hope this may turn) Prorocuing the Lower Canada Parliament, by which it will be seen that 
out fo be the fact.— Globe. the disputes of that eolony are no nearer the point of settlement than 

Eight of the Bristol rioters, heavily ironed, arrived yesterday morning by | during the administsation of the Earl of Dalhousie, who was accused 
h, and were conveyed to the Hulks at Woolwich.— of being the cause of all the difficulties which then existed. From read- 
Tines. — . ing the debates in the House of Assembly, it does not appear to us to be 

The Irish and Scotch reform bills came uncer discussion mn the House of Com- eny way certain that the House will grant a permanent Civil List at all. 


mors last night. The Irish members of course expressed themeelves strongly : : , 
The Upper Canada papers announce that addresses to his yo are 


Itts confidently reported at Bristol, that the five individuals under sentence of 


against that part of the bill which limits the number of members for Ireland te 10 


and ot must he confessed, that on this occasion the usual reproach agamet the preparing in s¢ veral parts of the province, in epposition to the Macken- 

Irish of deciding things by passion and not by argument, cannot be made. It i ee . ; ope it will become ge “a 

may be cain Goes rat the number of members for Ireland granted by the reform | 7'® party Weare glad to hear this, and hope it me general, 
! 


bill i¢ canal to the real wants of the country: and there are many persons who for it is really time thatthe majority came forward, lest the acts of the mi- 
think that the affairs of England would be just as well managed by half the num- | nority be at a distance mistaken for those of the majority Toenlarge on 
her of Enelish members; but if population and taxation are to be the bases for the great bene fitsthe province has experienc ed from the administration of 
England, the Irish may fairly claim to be put yp the same footing.— Courier. Sir John Colborne would be superfluous, as every importial man admits 

The Tribune, French paper, was again seized on Thursday, for inserting verba- | them to the fullest extent; and we really should be glad if the addresses 
tim an article fom the Augsburg Gazette. This is the thirty-third seizure of this | ta the King contained a clause praying his Majesty to allow Sir John to 


journal. her | 4 th h lel retain the command of the province for many years to come. 
Yesterday the police, after having searched several! houses in the rue de Lappe, . . ab 
Fosteant *. As by e, seized several thousand weight of printing types ‘which had The accounts from Jamaica are tothe Ith ult. We rejoice to learn 


been clandestinely employed. What has France gained by the Revolution ? , that tranquillity wes so far re stored as to admit of the suspension of mar- 
i this city a few days since, Quarter Master Sergeant Robert Phillips, | tial law. A Baptist Meeting-house at Falmouth, and another et Montego 
he 33d Regt., on his way from Jamaica to England—the British Consul Bay, it is stated, have been destroyed by the people. 
A hin to be decently interred. On wee 27thiof February, of Ce aption, ———s ? Po ~-w p tg 
of ro ve off Gi ‘ SCHUYLER’S Court of Fortune—Agam all alive with the lucky ones. 
Mr. Wilham Maxwell, of the city of New York, (a native of asgow, &eotiand) : Drawing of Class No, 5, March 7th:—5, 88, 51, 53, 13, 15, 50, 1,6. Ae 
aged 23 years. ™— - : _ usual, moet of the comfortables sold by Schuyler, and among them the follow- 
Exchange at New York on London 60 days 10 a 104 per cent ing :—No 5 6 50, $1,000, whole ticket, sent to Montreal—No. |! 13 53, half of 
a | $1,000, sent to Colomina, 8. C.—No, 5 051, whole of $500, sold in this City— 


abe Puan AT IBIONHN. No, 11 51 54, whole of 9600, sent to Nashville Tenn—5 20 58, half $200, sold to a 


e , and many of €200, 6100, $50 kc. &c.—Schuyler’s the lad for the 
7 ee ee gm i a —_ a er cual. Schuyler gives particular attention to orders by post, and all 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH, 10, 1832 











letters enclosing the cash or prizes will go safe if addressed as below. Seuyler’s 
re Se ——-— = | Lotte y Herald continues to be published, and is forwarded gratis to any part of 





~ By the Silas Richards we have our London files to the 24th of Jan. Te _ 4 mM poe and ail letters enclosing $5 or 
The Reform Bill is in Committee of the House of Commons, where ' [March 10.] ANTHONY H. SCHUYLER, New York. 
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THE WARRIOR. 


A Ballad, composed expressly for a Braham, sq. by C. E. Horn. New-York, published by Dubois & 
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Stodart, 167 Broadway. 
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Drum beat loud al the morn -- 
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Speak not of death, in an hour like this, 
When the warrior’s heart is burning, 
When his scowling eye is afraid ‘twill miss, 





PARLIAMENT OF LOWER CANADA. 
Quebec, Scturday, Fab. x. 

This day, at two o'clock, his Lieut. General Lord Aylmer, came down 
fromthe Castle of St. Lewis in State to prorogue the Provincial Parlia- 

ment. 

His Excellency made the following speech to bot h Houses :— 

Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, 

Gentlemen of the Llouse of Assembly, 

“The labours of this protracted Session having been brought toa close, 
you are now about to return to your homes with the consciousness of 
having very materiatly advanced the public business of the Province. 
Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 

“In his Majesty’s name! thank you for your liberal approbation o! 
the sum of £10, towards giving effect to the Provisions of the Bill 
passed this Session for establishing Boards of Health within this Pro 
vince, and to enforce an effectual system of Quarantine; and if circum. 
stances should unfortunately render it necessary to create and to support 
extensive establishmeuts for this purpose, it shall be my earnest endea- 
wour to expend with economy the pecuniary means which your libe- 
rality has placed at tLe disposal of the Executive Government. 

“The present session commenced ander such favourable auspices as 
to inspire me with confident hopes of its termination in a manner calcu- 
tated to justify in their fullest extent the favourable anticipations of his 
Majesty's Government. 

“The Despatch of Viscount Goderich of the 7th of July last, bad been 
communicated to the House of Assembly, and its conterts not only 
were found to meet the various subjects o complaint embraced in the 
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| The foe to the charge returning, | 


But hark! to the note of the bugle sound, 
Ared tell a joyous story, 




















While the bleeding soldier forgets his wound, 
And shouts his country glory. 





vernment; and even had any doubt arisen on the subject, it must have | 
been removed by recent occurrences, which plainly show that in ceriain 
cases that the House may be induced to lend a willing ear to proposals 
for placing salaries beyond the hazard of an annual vote. 

“These expectations have nevertheless been disappointed, and that 
| {oo under circumstances peculiarly discouraging, for the executive Go- 
| Vernment on approaching the House of Assembly with the proposal for 
| a Civil List, upon a seale so moderate as to excite universal surprise, has 

been met at the very threshold of the door by flet and unquaified 
denial 

‘In England at the commencement of each reign a Civil List is nva- 

riably voted by the Legislature, securing fixed and stated salaries ard al- 
lowances connected with the dignity and service of the state, daring 
the life of the Sovereign; and yet sucha proceeding has never bee. op- 
| posed in principle by the most jealous supporters of the rights of the 


people, nor is it considered as an indication on the part of the Crownof = 


any distrust of the popular branch of the Legislature. 

“ It was reasonable and consistent therefore to suppose that thesame 
principle might be adopted, and acted upon with advantage in this Colo- 
ay, the analegy of whose Constitution to that of the Mother Country 
is so remarkably conspicuous. The advances of his Majesty's Govern- | 
ment having been met by the House of Assembly in the manner I have 
just described, | now find myself under the necessity, (in obedience to 

| the instructions I have received,) of reserving the Bill of Supply voted 
for the services of the current year, for the signification of his \ 
pleasure. 

‘The embarrassments resulting from this course of proceeding must 


Tajesty's | 


Petition of the Howse, to which it is an answer in the fullest and most, of necessity be considerable, but it shall be my anxious study to cause 
explicit manner, bul the concessions on the part of the Crown were} them to be as little felt by the Province as the circumstance of the case | 
auch as to surpass the most sanguine expectations of the people of Lower | “ ill peruit. 


Canada. 

- It was natural to expect, therefore, that the Civil List proposed for 
adoption, as the only advantage sought for in return for (hose liberal 
concessions, would have been met by the House of Assembly on a cor- 
responding spirit. 

“ The votes and resolutions of the House of Assembly in former oc- 
<asions, still justified this expectation on the part of the executive Go- 


Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, | 


Gentlemen of the House of Assembly ; 
“ Amongst the many important measures adopted daring this Session, | 
jall of which are more or less calculated to promote the interests of the 


with the viewsof his Majesty’s Government, it contains one or two pro- 
visions which imposes upon me the necessity of reserving it for the sig- 
nification of his Majesty’s pleasure. 

“ The passing of the bill for securing the Independence of the Judges 
may be considered as the first practical effect of the Despatch of Vis- 
count Goderich of the 7th July; but the concessions contained in that 
memorable Despatch are pregnant with still further advantages which it 
will require more than one Session to bring to maturity. —These conces- 
sions have placed beyond the reach of all cavil and dispute, the benefi- 
cent dispositions of his Majesty’s Government towards this Colony; 
and the people of Canada may now confidently look forward to years 
of increasing prosperity, under a Monarch whose mild and gentle sway 
is felt only through the benefits it confers, whilst the connection with the 
Mother country is known only to the Province by the security it enjoys 
under the shelter of her protecting shield.” 








NEW. YORK-AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Ships Masters  Daysof sailing from Sopoeiey from 
New Yerk. Liverpool. 


No.1.Manchester, Sketchly Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.l, Feb.16, Junel6 ,Oct. 16 
4.York, Burdsell, th Ee aR SP Fe 
3. Caledonia, Graham, ‘* 16, “ 16, “* 16, Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. } 
2 Bhefiield, Hacketa®, ‘* 24, ‘ 24, ‘© 24, ** @p ee gw 8 
8. Hiberaia, Maxwell, Feb. I,June 1,Oct.1,, ** 16, ** 16, * 16 
4. 8t. Joha J. Spencer s 6, * @ * 8, *§ O@, ** O46, ° 8 
1. Canada, Wilson, ‘* 1@, ‘* 16, ** 16, April 1,Aug. 1, Dee. 
2.Jehn Jay, Holdrege,, ‘* 94, ‘* 24, °* 94,) ** @& * 8 * 8 
1. Pavific, Crocker, Mar. 1,July 1,Nov.1, ‘* 16, “ 16, “ 16 
4.Napoleor Smith, « 8, «@ Be 8) ** 6, * O64, * 26 
3. North Aatcica Macy, ‘+ 16, “ 16, ** 16, May 1,Sep. idan. 1 
2. Birmingham, Harris, ¢¢ O64, ** 94, ** 94,, ** @ ** 8 * & 
3. Pritanwia Marshall Aprill,Aug.1,Dec.1,, ‘* 16, ** 16, ** 36 


1, 

4. Silas Richards, Hokirege, ‘* 8, g) «+ gl #6 94) #8 4, 26 
1. New York, Horie ** 16, * 16, ** 16, June 1,Oct. 1,Feb } 
2.SPvanusJenkins Allen, «4 94, ** 24, ** oa, * 6, tt &B, P 
Passages in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool , thirty. five 
uineas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

. Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Line, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. and 


| Province, Ihave great satisfaction in noticing the Bill for establishing | Jame+ Brown & Co —aad 4th, Cearns, Fish & Crary. 
. N 


| the Independence of the Jud 
to inform you that although th 


ses, I think it necessery at the same time |. x, 


, . No 
1 and 3, Old Line —Agents, F. Thompson & Nepbews, 97 Beekman-street, 
Now Liee--Oweare, Wood and Trimble, and Sami. Hicks & Sons—No. 4, Paeket 
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